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THE ARCHIPELAGO IN A LEVANTER. 


The truth of this Engraving reminds usso forcibly of 
an adventure of our own in the Archipelago, where these 
storms are known by the name of “ Levanters,” that we 
can hardly illustrate it better than by quoting our descrip. 
tion of it, written in the quarantine at Malta. 


Tue American frigate, in which I had cruised as the 
ward-room guest for more than six months, had sailed for 
winter-quarters at Mahon, and my name was up at the pier 
of Smyrna as a passenger in the first ship that should leave 
the port, whatever her destination. 

The flags of all nations flew at the crowded peaks of 
the merchantmen lying off the Marina, and among them 
lay two small twin brigs, loading with figs and opium for 
my native town in America. 

Time wore on, and I had loitered up and down the 
narrow street “in melancholy idleness” by day, and 
smoked the narghile with those ‘‘ merchant princes” by 
night, till I knew every paving-stone between the beach 
and the bazar, and had learnt the thrilling events of the 
Greek persecution with the particularity of an historian. My 
heart, too, unsusceptible enough when “ packed for travel,” 
began to uncoil with absence of adventure, and expose its 
sluggish pulses to the “ Greek fire,” still burning in those 
Asiatic eyes; and I felt sensibly, that if, Telemachus-like, 
I did not soon throw myself into the sea, I should yield, 
past praying for, to the cup of some Smyrniote Circe. 
Darker eyes than are seen on that Marina swim not in de- 
light out of Paradise ! 

I was sitting on an opium-box in the counting-house of 
my friend L n, (the princely and hospitable merchant 
spoken of above,) when enter a Yankee “ skipper,” whom 
I would have clapped on the shoulder for a townsman if I 
had seen him on the top of the minaret of the Mosque of 
Sultan Bajazet. His go-ashore black coat and trousers, 
worn only one month in twelve, were of costly cloth, but 
of the fashion prevailing in the days of his promotion to be 
second-mate of a cod-fisher; his hat was of the richest 
beaver, but getting brown with the same paucity of wear, 
and exposure to the corroding air of the ocean ; and on his 
hands were stretched (and they had well need to be elastic) 
a pair of Woodstock gloves that might have descended to | 
him from Paul Jones, “ the pilot.” A bulge just over his 





lowest rib gave token of the ship’s chronometer, and, in 
obedience to the new fashion of a guard, a fine chain of | 
the softest auburn hair—(doubtless his wife’s, and, I would 
have wagered my passage-money, as pretty a woman as| 
he would see in his v’yage,) a chain, I say, braided of | 
silken blonde ringlets passed around his neck, and drew its | 
glossy line over his broad-breasted white waistcoat—the dew- 
drop on the lion’s mane not more entitled to be astonished. | 

A face of hard-weather, but with an expression of care | 
equal to the amount of his invoice, yet honest and fearless | 
as the truck of his mainmast; a round sailor’s back, that | 
looked as if he would hoist up his deck if you battered him | 
beneath hatche® against his will; and teeth as white as his | 
new foresail, completed the picture of the master of the | 
brig Metamora. Jolly old H——t, I shall never feel the | 
grip of an honester hand, nor return one (as far as I can| 
with the first you crippled at parting) with a more kindly | 


pressure! A fair wind on your quarter, my old boy, 
wherever you may be trading! 

“What sort of accommodations have you, captain ?” I 
asked, as my friend introduced me. 

‘* Why, none to speak of, sir! There’s a starboard berth 
that a’n’t got much in it—a few boxes of figs, and the new 
sprit-sail, and some of the mate’s traps—but I could stow 
away a little, perhaps, sir.” 

* You sail to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Off with the land-breeze, sir.” 

I took leave of the kindest of friends, laid in a few hasty 
stores, and was on board at midnight. The next morning 
Iawoke with the water rippling beside me, and creeping on 
deck, I saw a line of foam stretching behind us far up the 
gulf, and the ruins of the primitive church of Smyrna, 
mingled with the turrets of a Turkish castle, far away in 
the horizon. 

The mcrning was cool and fresh, the sky of an oriental 
purity, and the small low brig sped on like a nautilus. The 
captain stood by the binnacle, looking off to the westward 
with a glass, a tarpaulin hat over his black locks, a pair of 
sail-cloth pumps on his feet, and trousers and roundabout of 
an indefinable tarriness and texture. He handed me the 
glass, and, obeying his direction, I saw, stealing from behind 
a point of land shaped like a cat’s back, the well-known 
topsails of the two frigates that had sailed before us. 

We were off Vourla, and the commodore had gone to 
pay his respects to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, then lying with 
his fleet in this little bay, and waiting, we supposed, 
for orders to force the Dardanelles. The frigates soon 
appeared on the bosom of the gulf, and heading down, 
neared our larboard bow, and stood for the Archipelago. 
The Metamora kept her way, but the “ United States,” the 
fleetest of our ships, soon left us behind with a strengthen- 
ing breeze, and, following her with the glass till I could no 
longer distinguish the cap of the officer of the deck, I 
breathed a blessing after her, and went below to breakfast. 
It is strange how the lessening in the distance of a ship in 
which one has cruised in these southern seas pulls on the 
heartstrings. 

I-sat on deck most of the day, cracking pecan-nuts with 
the captain, and gossiping about school-days in our native 
town, occasionally looking off over the hills of Asia Minor, 
and trying to realize (the Ixion labour of the imagination 
in travel) the history of which these barren lands have been 
the scene. I know not whether it is easy for a native of 
old countries to people these desolated lands from the past, 
but for me, accustomed to look on the face of the surround- 
ing earth as mere vegetation, unstoried and unassociated, it 
is with a constant mental effort alone that I can be classic 
on classic ground—find Plato in the desert wastes of the 
Academy, or Priam among the Turk-stridden and prostrate 
columns of Troy. In my recollections of Athens, the Par- 
thenon and the Theseion and the solemn and sublime ruins 
by the Fount of Callirhoe stand forth prominent enough; 
but when I was on the spot—a biped to whom three meals 
a day, a washerwoman, and a banker, were urgent neces- 
sities—I shame to confess that I sat dangling my legs over 
the classic Pelasgicum, not “ fishing for philosophers with 
gold and figs,” but musing on the mundane and proximate 





matters of daily economy. I could see my six shirts hang- 
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ing to dry close by the Temple of the Winds, and I knew 
my dinner was cooking three doors from the crumbling 
capitals of the Agora. 

As the sun set over Ephesus, we neared the mouth of the 
Gulf of Smyrna, and the captain stood looking over the lee- 
ward-bow rather earnestly. 

“We shall have a snorter out of the nor’east,” he said, 
taking hold of the tiller, and sending the helmsman for- 
ward—* I never was up this sea but once afore, and it’s a 
dirty passage through these islands in any weather, let alone 
a Levanter.” 

He followed up his soliloquy by jamming his tiller hard 
a-port, and in ten minutes the little brig was running her 
nose, as it seemed to me, right upon an inhospitable rock 
at the northern headland of the gulf. At the distance of a 
biscuit-toss from the shore, however, the rock was drop- 
ped to leeward, and a small passage appeared, opening 
with a sharp curve into the miniature but sheltered Bay of 
Fourgas. We dropped anchor off a small hamlet of forty or 
fifty houses, and lay beyond the reach of Levanters in a circu- 
lar basin that seemed shut in by a rim of granite from the sea. 

The captain’s judgment of the weather was correct, and, 
after the sun set, the wind rose gradually to a violence 
which sent the spray high over the barriers of our protected 
position. Congratulating ourselves that we were on the 
right side of the granite wall, we got out our jolly-boat on 
the following morning, and ran ashore upon the beach half 
a mile from town, proposing to climb first to the peak of 
the neighbouring hill, and then forage for a dinner in the 
village below. 

We scrambled up the rocky mountain-side, with some 
loss of our private stock of wind, and considerable increase 
from the nor’-easter, and getting under the lee of a project- 
ing shelf, sat looking over towards Lesbos, and ruminating 
in silence—I, upon the old question, “‘an Sappho publica 
fuerit,” and the captain probably on his wife at Cape Cod, 
and his pecan-nuts, figs, and opium, in the emerald green 
brig below us. I don’t know why she should have been 
painted green, by-the-by, (and I never thought to suggest 
that to the captain,) being named after an Indian chief, who 
was as red as her copper bottom. 

The sea toward Mitylene looked as wild as an eagle’s 
wing ruffling against the wind, and there was that smoke 
in the sky as if the blast was igniting with its speed—the 
look of a gale in those seas when unaccompanied with 
rain. The crazy-looking vessels of the Levant were scud- 
ding with mere rags of sails for the gulf; and while we sat 
on the rock, eight or ten of those black and unsightly craft 
shot into the little bay below us, and dropped anchor, bless- 
ing, no doubt, every saint in the Greek calendar. 

Having looked toward Lesbos an hour, and come to the 
conclusion, that, admitting the worst with regard to the pri- 
vate character,of Sappho, it would have been very pleasant 
to have known her; and the captain having washed his feet in 
aslender tricklet oozing from a cleft in the rock, we descend- 
ed the hill on the other side and stole a march on the rear 
to the town of Fourgas. Four or five Greek women were 
picking up olives in a grove lying half way down the hill, 
and on our coming in sight, they made for us with such 
speed that I feared the reverse of the Sabine rape—not yet 
having seen a man on this desolate shore. They ran well, but 
they resembled Atalanta in no other possible particular. We 
should have taken them for the Furies, but there were five. 
They wanted snuff and money—making signs easily for the 
first, but attempting amicably to put their hands in our 
pockets when we refused to comprehend the Greek for 








American dollar note, (payable at Nantucket,) and offered 
it to the youngest of the women, who smelt at it and re- 
turned it to him, evidently unacquainted with the Cape Cod 
currency. On farther search he found a few of the tinsel 
paras of the country, which he substituted for his “ dollar- 
bill,” a saving of ninety-nine cents to him, if the bank has 
not broke when he arrives at Massachusetts. 

Fourgas is surrounded by a very old wall, very much bat- 
tered. We passed under a high arch containing marks of 
having once been closed with a heavy gate, and, disputing 
our passage with cows, and men that seemed less cleanly 
and civilized, penetrated to the heart of the town in search 
of the barber’s shop, café, and kibaub shop—three conve- 
niences usually united in a single room, and dispensed by 
a single Figaro in Turkish and Greek towns of this descrip- 
tion. The word café is universal, and we needed only to 
pronounce it to be led by a low door into a square apart- 
ment of a ruinous old building, around which, upon a kind 
of shelf, waist-high, sat as many of the inhabitants of the 
town as could cross their legs conveniently. As soon as 
we were discerned through the smoke by the omnifarious 
proprietor of the establishment, two of the worst-dressed 
customers were turned off the shelf unceremoniously to 
make room for us, the fire beneath the coffee-pot was raked 
open, and the agreeable flavour of the spiced beverage of 
the east ascended refreshingly to our nostrils. With his 
baggy trousers tucked up to his thigh, his silk shirt to his 
armpits, and his smoke-dried but clean feet wandering at 
large in a pair of red morocco slippers, our Turkish Gany- 
mede presented the small cups in their filagree holders, and 
never was beverage more delicious or more welcome. 
Thirsty was our ramble, and unaccustomed to such small 
quantities as seem to satisfy the natives of the east, the 
captain and myself soon became objects of no small amuse- 
ment to the wondering beards about us. A large table- 
spoon holds rather more than a Turkish coffee-cup, and 
one, or, at most, two of these, satisfies the dryest clay in 
the Orient. To us, a dozen of them was a bagatelle, and 
we soon exhausted the copper pot, and intimated to the 
astonished cafidji that we should want another. He looked 
at us a minute to see if we were in earnest, and then laid 
his hand on his stomach, and rolling up his eyes, made some 
remark to his other customers which provoked a general 
laugh. It was our last “ lark” ashore for some time, how- 
ever, and spite of this apparent prophecy of a colic, we 
smoked our narghiles and kept him running with his fairy 
cups for some time longer. One never gets enough of that 
fragrant liquor. 

The sun broke through the clouds as we sat on the high 


| bench, and, hastily paying our Turk, we hurried to the sea- 


side. The wind seemed to have lulled, and was blowing 
lightly off shore, and, impatient of loitering on his voyage, 
the captain got up his anchor and ran across the bay, and 
in half an hour was driving through a sea that left not a dry 
plank on the deck of the Metamora. 

The other vessels at Fourgas had not stirred, and the sky 
in the northeast looked to my eye very threatening. It 
was the middle of the afternoon, and the captain crowded 


jsail and sped on like a sea-bird, though I could see by his 
| face when he looked in the quarter of the wind, that he had 


acted more from impulse than judgment in leaving his shel- 
ter. The heavy sea kicked us on our course, however, 
and the smart little brig shot buoyantly over the crests of 


\the waves as she outran them; and it was difficult not to 
|feel that the bounding and obedient fabric beneath our feet 


was instinct with self-confidence, and rode the waters like 





* give us a para.” The captain pulled from his pocket an 


their master. 
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I well knew that the passage of the Archipelago was a 
difficult one in a storm even to an experienced pilot, and 
with the advantage of daylight; and I could not but remem. 
ber with some anxiety that we were entering upon it at 
nightfall, and with a wind strengthening every moment, 
while the captain confessedly had made the passage but 
once before, and then in a calm sea of August. The skip- 
per, however, walked his deck confidently, though he be- 
gan to manage his canvass with a more wary care, and, be- 
fore dark, we were scudding under a single sail, and pitching 
onward with the heave of the sea at a rate that, if we 
were to see Malta at all, promised a speedy arrival. As the 
night closed in we passed a large frigate lying-to, which 
we afterwards found out was the Superbe, a French eighty- 
gun ship, (wrecked a few hours after on the island of An- 
dros.) The two American frigates had run up by Mitylene 
and were still behind us, and the fear of being run down 
in the night, in our small craft, induced the captain to scud 
on, though he would else have lain-to with the Frenchman, 
and perhaps have shared his fate. 

I staid on deck an hour or two after dark, and before 
going below satisfied myself that we should owe it to the 
merest chance if we escaped striking in the night. The 
storm had become so furious that we ran with bare poles 
before it ; and though it set us pretty fairly on our way, the 
course lay through a narrow and most intricate channel, 
among small and rocky islands, and we had nothing for it 
but to trust to a providential drift. 

The captain prepared himself for a night on deck, lashed 
everything that was loose, and filled the two jugs suspended 
in the cabin, which, as the sea had been too violent for any 
hope from the cook, were to sustain us through the storm. 
We took a biscuit and a glass of Hollands and water, hold- 
ing on hard by the berths lest we should be pitched through 
the skylight, and as the captain tied up the dim lantern, I 
got a look at his face, which would have told me, if I had 
not known it before, that though resolute and unmoved, he 
knew himself to be entering on the most imminent hazard 
of his life. 

The waves now broke over the brig at every heave, and 
occasionally the descent of the solid mass of water on the 
quarter-deck, seemed to drive her under like a cork. My 
own situation was the worst on board, for I was inactive. 
It required a seaman to keep the deck, and as there was 
no standing in the cabin without great effort, I disembar- 
rassed myself of all that would impede a swimmer, and got 
into my berth to await a wreck, which I considered almost 
inevitable. Braced with both hands and feet, I lay and 
watched the imbroglio in the bottom of the cabin, my own 
dressing-case among other things emptied of its contents, and 
swimming with some of my own clothes and the captain’s, 
and the water rushing down the companion-way with every 
wave that broke over us. The last voice I heard on deck 
was from the deep throat of the captain, calling his men aft 
to assist in lashing the helm ; and then, in the pauses of the 
gale, came the awful crash upon deck, more like the de- 
scent of a falling house than a body of water, and a swash 
through the scuppers immediately after, seconded bythe 
smaller sea below, in which my coat and waistcoat were 
undergoing a rehearsal of the tragedy outside. 

At midnight the gale increased, and the seas that de- 
scended on the brig shook her to the very keel. We could 
feel her struck@inder by the shock, and reel and quiver as 
she recovered and rose again; and, as if to distract my at- 
tention, the little epitome of the tempest going on in the 
bottom of the cabin grew more and more serious. The 
unoccupied berths were packed with boxes of figs and bags 





of nuts, which “ brought away” one after another, and 
rolled from side to side with a violence which threatened 
to drive them through the side of the vessel ; my portman. 
teau broke its lashings and shot heavily backward and for- 
ward with the roll of the sea; and if I was not to be 
drowned like a dog in a locked cabin, I feared, at least, I 
should have my legs broken by the leap of a fig-box into 
my berth. My situation was wholly uncomfortable, yet 
half ludicrous. 

An hour after midnight the captain came down, pale ay, 
exhausted, and with no small difficulty managed to get a 
tumbler of grog. 

“ How does she head?” I asked. 

“* Side to wind, drifting five knots an hour.” 

** Where are you ?” 

“ God only knows. I expect her to strike every minute.” 

He quietly picked up the wick of the lamp as it tossed to 
and fro, and watching the roll of the vessel, gained the 
companion-way, and mounted to the deck. The door was 
locked, and I was once more a prisoner and alone. 

An hour elapsed—the sea, it appeared to me, strengthen- 
ing in its heaves beneath us, and the wind howling and 
hissing in the rigging like a hundred devils. An awful 
surge then burst down upon the deck, racking the brig in 
every seam ; the hurried tread of feet overhead told me that 
they were cutting the lashings of the helm; the seas suc- 
ceeded each other quicker and quicker, and, conjecturing 
from the shortness of the pitch, that we were nearing a 
reef, I was half out of my berth when the cabin door was 
wrenched open, and a deluging sea washed down the com. 
panion-way. 

“* On deck for your life !” screamed the hoarse voice of 
the captain. 

I sprang up through streaming water, barefoot and bare- 
headed, but the pitch of the brig was so violent that I dared 
not leave the ropes of the companion-ladder, and, almost 
blinded with the spray and wind, I stood waiting for the 
stroke. 

“ Hard down !” cried the captain, in a voice I shall never 
forget; and as the rudder creaked with the strain, the brig 
fell slightly off, and rising with a tremendous surge, I saw 
| the sky dimly relieved against the edge of a ragged preci- 
pice, and in the next moment, as if with the repulse of a 
catapult, we were flung back into the trough of the sea by 
the retreating wave, and surged heavily beyond the rock. 
The noise of the breakers, and the rapid commands of the 
captain, now drowned the hiss of the wind, and in a few 
minutes we were plunging once more through the uncer- 
tain darkness, the long and regular heavings of the sea 
alone assuring us that we were driving from the shore. 

The wind was cold, and I was wet to the skin. Every 
third sea broke over the brig and added to the deluge in the 
cabin, and from the straining of the masts I feared they 
| would come down with every succeeding shock. I crept 
| once more below, and regained my berth, where, wet and 
| aching in every joint, I awaited fate or the daylight. 
Morning broke, but no abatement of the storm. The cap- 
tain came below and informed me (what I had already 
| presumed) that we had run upon the southernmost point of 
Negropont, and had been saved by a miracle from ship- 
wreck. The back wave had taken us off, and with the 
next sea we had shot beyond it. We were now running 
in the same narrow channel for Cape Colonna, and were 
surrounded with dangers. The skipper looked beaten out ; 
his eyes were protruding and strained, and his face seemed 
to me to have emaciated in the night. He swallowed his 














| grog, and flung himself for half an hour into his berth, and 
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then went on deck again to relieve his mate, where, tired 
of my wretched berth, I soon followed him. 

The deck was a scene of desolation. The bulwarks 
were carried clean away, the jolly-boat swept off, and the 
long-boat the only moveable thing remaining. The men 
were holding on to the shrouds, haggard and sleepy, cling- 
ing mechanically to their support as the sea broke down 
upon them, and, silent at the helm, stood the captain and the 
second mate keeping the brig stern-on to the sea, and strain- 
ing their eyes for land through the thick spray before them. 
"” The day crept on, and another night, and we passed it | 
like the last. The storm never slacked, and all through the | 
long hours the same succession went on, the brig plunging 
and rising, struggling beneath the overwhelming and over- 
taking waves, and recovering herself again, till it seemed to 
me as if I had never known any other motion. The captain | 
came below for his biscuit and grog, and went up again | 
without speaking a word, the mates did the same with the 
same silence, and at last the bracing and holding on to pre- | 
vent being flung from my berth became mechanical, and I | 
did it while I slept. Cold, wet, hungry and exhausted, what} 
a blessing from heaven were five minutes of forgetfulness ! | 

How the third night wore on I scarce remember. ‘The | 
storm continued with unabated fury, and when the dawn of | 





knew very well that no passenger from a plague-port (such 
as Smyrna and Constantinople) was permitted to land on 
any terms at Gibraltar, and if the pilot here should refuse 
to take me off, the alternative was clear. I must make a 
voyage against my will to America! 

I was not in a very pleasant state of mind during the de- 
lay which followed ; for, though I had been three years ab- 
sent from my native country and loved it well, I had laid 
my plans for still two years of travel on this side the Atlan- 
tic, and certain moneys for my “ charges” lay waiting my 
arrival at Malta. Among lesser reasons, I had not a rag 
of clothes dry or clean, and was heartily out of love with 
salt water and the smell of figs. 

As if to aggravate my unhappiness, the sun broke through 
a rift in the clouds and lit up the white and turretted battle. 
ments of Malta like an isle of the blessed—the only bright 
spot within the limits of the stormy horizon. The moun- 
tain waves on which we were tossing were tempestuous 
and black, the comfortless and battered brig with her weary 
crew looked more like a wreck than a seaworthy mer- 
| chantman ; and no pilot appearing, the captain looked anx- 
iously seaward, asif he grudged every minute of the strong 

wind rushing by on his course. 
A small speck at last appeared making towards us from 








the third morning broke upon us the captain conjectured || the shore, and, riding slowly over the tremendous waves, a 
that we had drifted four hundred miles before the wind. || boat manned by four men came within hailing distance. 
The crew were exhausted with watching, the brig laboured ||One moment as high as our topmast, and another in the 
more and more heavily, and the storm seemed eternal. | depths of the gulf a hundred feet below us, it was like con- 
At noon of the third day the clouds broke up a little, and || versing from two buckets in a well. 
the wind, though still violent, slacked somewhat in its fury. 1 “Do you want a pilot ?” screamed the Maltese in Eng- 
The sun struggled down upon the lashed and raging sea, || lish, as the American flag blew out to the wind. 
and taking our bearings, we found ourselves about two|| “No!” roared the captain, like a thunder-peal, through 
hundred miles from Malta. With great exertions, the cook || his tin-trumpet. 
contrived to get up a fire in the binnacle and boil a little || The Maltese, without deigning another look, put up his 
rice, and never gourmet sucked the brain of a woodcock helm with a gesture of disappointment, and bore away. 
with the relish which welcomed that dark mess of pottage.|| ‘* Boat ahoy !” bellowed the captain. 
It was still impossible to carry more than ahand’s breadth || ** Ahoy! ahoy !” answered the pilot. 
of sail, but we were now in open waters and flew merrily || ‘ Will you take a passenger ashore ?” 
before the driving sea. The pitching and racking motion, “Where from ?” 
and the occasional shipping of a heavy wave, still forbade * Smyrna !” 


all thoughts or hopes of comfort, but the dread of shipwreck || ‘* No—o—o—o !”” 

troubled us no more, and I passed the day in contriving|| There was a sound of doom in the angry prolongation 
how to stand long enough on my legs to get my wet traps | of that detested monosyllable that sunk to the bottom of 
from my floating portmanteau, and go into quarantine like || my heart like lead. 
a Christian. 





| “Clear away the mainsail,” cried the captain, getting 


The following day, at noon, Malta became visible from |, round once more to the wind. ‘I knew how it would be, 
the top of an occasional mountain wave; and still driving un- \| sir,” he continued, to me, as I bit my lips in the effort to be 
der a reefed topsail before the hurricane, we rapidly neared || reconciled to an involuntary voyage of four thousand miles ; 


it, and I began to hope for the repose of terra firma. The | ‘it wasn’t likely he’d put himself and his boat’s crew into 
watch-towers of the castellated rock soon became distinct || 


through the atmosphere or spray, and at a distance of a| 
mile, we took in sail and waited for a pilot. 

While tossing in the trough of the sea the following half | 
hour, the captain communicated to me some embarrassment | 
with respect to my landing which had not occurred to me. | 
It appeared that the agreement te land me at Malta was| 
not mentioned in his policy of insurance, and the under. | 
writers of course were not responsible for any accident 
that might happen to the brig after a variation from his 
original plan of passage. This he would not have minded | 
if he could have set me ashore in a half hour, as he had an. | 
ticipated, but his small boat was lost in the storm, and it| 
was now a question whether the pilot-boat would take | 
ashore a passenger liable to quarantine. To run his brig | 
into harbour would be a great expense and positive loss of 
insurance, and to get out the long-boat with his broken 
tackle and exhausted crew was not to be thought of. I 


twenty days’ quarantine to oblige you and me.” 

I could not but own that it was an unreasonable ex. 
pectation. 

“‘ Never mind, sir,” said the skipper, consolingly, “ plen- 
ty of salt fish in the locker, and I’ll set you on Long Wharf 
in no time !” 

“ Brig ahoy !” came a voice faintly across the waves. 

The captain looked over his shoulder without losing 
a cap-full of wind from his sail, and sent back the hail 
impatiently. 

The pilot was running rapidly down upon us, and had 
come back to offer to tow me ashore in the brig’s jolly-boat 
for a large sum of money. 

‘“* We’ve lost our boat, and you’re a bld@gdy shark,” an. 
swered the skipper, enraged at the attempt at extortion. 
“ Head your course!” he muttered gruffly to the man at 


the helm, who had let the brig fall off that the pilot might 
come up. 
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Irritated by this new and gratuitous disappointment, I 
stamped on the deck in an ungovernable fit of rage, and 
wished the brig at the devil. 

The skipper looked at me a moment, and instead of the 
angry answer I expected, an expression of kind commisera- 
tion stole over his rough face. The next moment he seized 
the helm and put the brig away from the wind, and then 
making a trumpet of his two immense hands, he once more 
hailed the returning pilot. 

*T can’t bear to see you take it so much to heart, sir,” 
said the kind sailor, ** and I’ll do for you what I wouldn’t do 
for another man on the face o’ the ’arth. All hands there !” 

The men came aft, and the captain in brief words stated 
the case to them, and appealed to their sense of kindness 
for a fellow-countryman, to undertake a task, which, in the 
sea then running, and with their exhausted strength, was 
not a service he could well demand in other terms. It was 
to get out the long-boat and wait off while the pilot towed 
me ashore and returned with her. 

“ Ay, ay! sir,” was the immediate response from every 
lip, and from the chief-mate to the black cabin-boy, every 





man sprang cheerily to the lashings. It was no momentary 


| 


ging, and spars—in short, all the furniture and provision of || 


the voyage. In the course of an hour, however, the tackle | 
was rigged on the fore and main yards, and with a despe- || 
rate effort its immense bulk was heaved over the side, and || 
lay tossing on the tempestuous waters. I shook hands with | 
the men, who refused every remuneration beyond my | 
thanks, and, following the captain over the side, was soon | 
toiling heavily on the surging waters, thanking heaven for 


| 


the generous sympathies of home and country implanted in || 


the human bosom. Those who know the reluctance with || 
which a merchant captain lays-to even to pick up a man | 
overboard in a fair wind, and those who understand the | 
meaning of a forfeited insurance, will appreciate this in- 
stance of difficult generosity. I shook the hard fist of the 
kind-hearted skipper on the quarantine stairs, and watched | 
his heavy boat as she crept out of the little harbour with | 
tears in my eyes. I shall travel far before I find again a| 
man I honour more heartily. N. P. W. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 

I nap been more than a year with Monsieur Laurenty, who, 
in his cares and affection hardly distinguished me from his 
own daughter, when my nurse informed me both of us were 
soon to leave him for a convent. Indeed, my guardian feared 
that if he left me to the management of his wife my education 
would be totally neglected, and, therefore, resolved to intrust 
me to strangers. The religious house of which he made 
choice, on account of its great reputation, was that of Dames 
of the Visitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Paris. I shall never 
forget the first days, spent in seclusion; the sight of the clois- 
tral habits inspired me with feelings of sad , mingled with 
disgust ; the veiled figures all seemed old, deformed, or 
withered ; the monotonous silence, the long prayers at morn- 
ing and evening, in which my heart could not join ; the close, 
confined air I found everywhere, in the halls, the corridors, 
the parlours ; then the total absence of all domestic solicitude 
painfully struck my imagination, which had not been shocked 
at the tarry sailors and all the inconvenience’ of a sea voy- 
age. I grew discontented and listless, my natural vivacity 
abandoned me, and I refused to participate in any of the 
poms my companions. Everything, except the at- 
tentions of Marie Rose, was insupportable ; and in this en- 
nuise state I felt, for the first time in my life, the image of my 
native country, its beautiful sky, its fine sea, its perfumed 





. HI 
task, for the boat was as firmly set in her place as the main- || 


mast, and stowed compactly with barrels of pork, extra rig- || 


1 


|| and active life, sometimes into woods and solitude ; 





forests, return to me with the remembrance of my father. 


It took some weeks to overcome this misanthropy, so singu- 
lar in a child ; then I became insensibly drawn into the plea- 
sures, passions and occupations of my companions. Years 
passed, and I grew up without solitude appearing wearisome 
to me, or without troubling myself about the world or the des- 
tinies which awaited me. 

My guardian only visited me once during the space of ten 
years; yet he did not cease to watch over the progress of my 
education at a distance, and conducted himself towards me as 
though he had really been my father. My wishes were at- 
tended to with lavish prodigality, my wants were anticipated, 
and I had more beautiful trinkets, the sole riches of a pen- 
sioner, than any of my companions. I enjoyed the presents 
of Monsieur Laurenty as a wealth which lawfully belonged 
to me, of which he was the only dispenser ; for, on account of 
the remembrance I retained of the air of opulence which 
reigned in ‘the house of my father, I was far from believing 
myself destitute of fortune. It was a sweet reflection for me, 
because pride and the precocious feeling of independence had 
no part in it; its charm consisted in the hope that at some fu- 
ture time I could enrich the man I should choose for my hus- 
band, if he were poor. Marriage presented itself to my mind 
under the aspect of an engagement in which I was to bestow 
;most. Such was my vision when I dreamed of the future. 





My calm exteriour, timid manners and equable temper 
made me pass for a person of cold disposition ; but, in reality, 
| I possessed extreme sensibility and much tenderness, which 
| was directed towards everything within its reach to satisfy it. 
| In my infancy it was my nurse; it was one or another of my 
| companions; a bird, a flower, anything which afforded aliment 
|to the passionate love which sprung up in my heart; but 


| when the progress of years made me an imaginative and en- 
thusiastic girl, the sphere in which I moved appeared too 
| limited for the exercise of my friendships, the real world was 
|| too narrow, too barren, and J plunged into all the illusions of 


my age, into all I had read in books. [ created a world of my 


|own, in the midst of which I placed myself, and every day 
|| fashioned new objects of affection and worship. It was a so- 


|| ciety of the élite, composed of persons always young, of fine 


forms, noble sentiments and great actions, whom [ transported 
according to the caprices of my fancy, sometimes into stirring 
perfect 
harmony reigned among them, all strove to please each other, 
all loved me with perfect devotion, and in the enjoyment of 
this dream, which I made wide awake, I was the proudest and 
happiest girl in existence. 

Among these half-childish, half-romantic sentiments bestow- 
ed upon imaginary beings, the most vivid, perhaps, of all, was 
one I had taken for a saint, in a picture which decorated our 
chapel. The singular pleasure I experienced when contem- 
plating the sweet and ingenuous countenance of this saint, his 
blue eyes, blonde hair, parted and gracefully curled around his 
neck, often delighted me during the services ; and, I must own, 
sometimes added to my devotions. The wish to indulge in 
this revery without interruption often haunted me in the midst 
of my studies, and even during the amusements of our re- 
cesses, so that on the first pretext I could make I escaped, and 
ran off to the chapel. There, kneeling near the balustrade of 
the choir, I fell by degrees into a sort of trance, with my eyes 
fixed on the picture. I animated him, I gave him words, I 
made him hold conversations with me ; and, when anything 
unforeseen brought me back to reality, I regretted the vanish- 
ed illusion. 

Living in this manner, always pre-occupied with some 
agreeable fancy, embellished to suit my taste, I little heeded 
the every-day occurrences of life. Envy, wounded self-love, 
hated rivalries, and all which caused the tears of the young 
girls in the convent to flow, glided over the surface of my 
mind, filled with dear and fascinating objects, so that my com- 
panions, seeing me always tranquil and satisfied, soon got the 
habit of saying in jest—“ Adelaide will never die of despond- 
ency.” I said the same to myself, with this difference: they 
thought me wanting in sensibility, while I, confident in my 
destiny, flattered myself the future would realize some one of 
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my chimeras, and so abandoned myself to the hope of an un- 
clouded and unending happiness. 

During the time I remained in the convent Marie Rose 
never left me. She possessed the most essential qualifications, 
and her intelligence, already much superior to her condition, 
was still more developed by her assiduity in following me 
through all my studies. Her language had nothing common- 
place, and, when excited, she could be eloquent. I treated 
her rather as a friend than as a dependant, and tenderly loved 
her. But how much her affection exceeded mine was evinced 
in the strong proof she gave of it by quitting her native coun- 
try for ever, and attaching herself to my fate. Unfortunately 
her love, notwithstanding her active and judicious mind, knew 
not how to manifest itself except in acts of the most devoted 
and blind submission. Although she knew as well as any 
one in what reason, good sense and prudence consisted, yet she 
seemed to think herself only made to serve me. Advice, trem- 
blingly offered, was all she permitted herself to give, unless on 
great occasions, when her heart was touched, and she forgot 
her habits of obedience and her dependant state. She yielded 
to my whims, and her weakness, or rather excess of humility, 
the consequence of her situation, prevented her from exer- 
cising that control over me which my well-being required. 

My guardian frequently wrote to me, but never said the 
least word in any of his letters about the time of my return to 
hin. When I reached my seventeenth year, Marie began to 
be alarmed at this silence. In her exaggerated fears she 
went so far as to imagine Monsieur Laurenty designed me to 
take the veil. Out of tenderness to me, my nurse was suspi- 
cious and distrustful, foreseeing evil at a distance, and fearful 
that one would not do me all the good she desired. This trait 
in her character was the very antipodes of mine, for I ran into 
the other extreme, placing unbounded confidence in every 
person who was dear to me, nor ever even doubted the success 
of my wishes, however extravagant they might be; so that 
when Marie, in a timid voice, sometimes ventured to predict, 
that my too great credulity would be likely some day to make 
me the victim of fatal illusions, I listened without believing, 
or laughed without listening. All she could say about my 
prolonged sojourn in the convent failed to disturb me, and 
every day passed away in the same tranquillity. 


Six months more glided gently on, and, when I least ex- 
pected it, I found myself snatched suddenly from my pro- 
found calmness by a very ordinary incident. A lady, inti- 
mately allied by friendship to my guardian, came, by his re- 
quest, to see me. She prided herself on her poetical talents, 
and this similarity of tastes had been the first cause of the at- 
tachment that existed between her and Monsieur Laurenty. 
They kept up a continued correspondence, ina strain of high- 
toned sentiment and refined gallantry ; the lady replied under 
the name of Zirphile, to the pastoral odes published by my 
guardian under the name of Philemon, in the French Mercury. 
She had even conceived a passionate admiration, a sort of in- 
tellectual love for him ; and spoke to me with so much enthu- 
siasm of the fine qualities of the man who was a father and 
protector to me, painted in such glowing colours the mind and 
noble character of him, whom I had loved without under- 
standing or hardly knowing, that I was struck with the image 
of the object so new to me. My affection and gratitude were 
redoubled. All that was exalted in my head and heart seemed 
from that time concentrated upon one single desire, that of 
seeing and hearing one so witty, so full of soul and intelli- 
gence. I know not if this was owing entirely to the words of my 
guardian's friend, or whether an innate feeling slumbering till 
then sprung up suddenly, and directed towards a real object 
these effusions of a soul which had been lavished on the crea- 
tures of my imagination. However it might be, the moral 
portrait of Monsieur Laurenty was ever before me, and occu- 


pied the place of my former chimeras. I was seized with an | 


intense desire to be once more beneath the roof of my protec- 
tor, to see again his cabinet where he first received me, and 
which now appeared to me the sanctuary of talent and virtue. 
From that moment the time began to seem long, and I partook, 
in some degree, of the vague apprehensions of my nurse. I 


feared that some circumstances unknown to me, and stronger 
than the benevolence of M Laurenty, would oblige him 
to render our separation eternal, by leaving me in the convent. 

Inclinations are naturally linked together; that, when re- 
flecting upon the time when I should see my guardian, I fan- 
cied, in colours more lively than ever, domestic life, the plea- 
sures of the world, the charms of liberty ; and such thoughts 
soon inspired me with a sort of horrour for the convent. A 
feverish agitation succeeded my former tranquillity ; I seemed 
under the yoke of insupportable tyranny ; my imagination, 
ever directed exclusively to one object, offered in my reveries 
| nothing but my departure, journey, and the excitements of a 
great city. I often tried to distinguish the different noises 
without the walls which held me captive ; my eyes followed 
with melancholy perseverance the clouds moving slowly to- 
wards the horizon, and the rapid flight of the birds, hovering 
joyously above me. I grew pale and anxivus, and no longer 
took any pains to conceal my despondency. 

At last the very natural idea occurred to me to write to him ; 
and I did so, and gave him a lively description of the state of 
my feelings, and supplicated him to recall me to L’Orient. 
I awaited his answer in a continued excitement of hope and 
impatience ; and nothing could equal the joy with which I re- 
ceived it. Monsieur Laurenty, sensible of my pain and the 
attachment I felt for him, told me to hold myself in readiness 
for departure. He added that a lady, one of his friends, would 
call in a few days, to take charge of me and accompany me 
|tohim. Iran immediately all over the house to spread the 
news, distributed presents, made my adieux long before it 
was time, and then occupied myself solely in counting the 
hours, minutes and seconds, which, as they elapsed, brought 
me nearer and nearer to the wished-for moment. I did not 
have to wait long. ‘Two days after the reception of his letter 
Madame de Laborderie, the lady to whose care I was entrust- 
ed, arrived at the convent, and I saw the gates of the abode 
where I had been ten years opened at last to release me. I 
wept a little on taking leave of my companions, but the next 
day not a care nor anxiety disturbed me, and I gave myself 
up to the happiness of being in the world and thinking of my 
dear guardian. I burned with the desire to commence my 
journey, and to make it with the rapidity of a bird. 

Madame de Laborderie was the widow of an old intendant 
in the isle of Bourbon ; though past forty, she was still hand- 
some, amiable in disposition, and very insinuating in manner. 
I remained at her house in Paris eight days, and, notwith- 
standing everything was so agreeable around me, still 1 could 
not help regretting her delay in fixing the time of our depar- 
ture. At last she informed me important business required 
her presence in Paris, and not being able to foresee at what 
time it would be possible for her to go to Brittany, she had 
concluded to give me in charge to another self, the expression 
she used, and then added— 

“My nephew, Frederic d’Artevalle, has just received a 
lieutenant’s commission in the navy, with orders from the 
minister to proceed to L’Orient, and will escort you to your 
guardian. With a person so discreet and of such good man- 
ners as Marie Rose for a chaperone, this arrangement, which 
necessity compels me to make, will not derogate the least from 
propriety. I shall write to acquaint Monsieur Laurenty, and 
I hope it will not be displeasing to you.” 

I answered instantly, I would be glad to go, no matter with 
whom; and my reply, perhaps at most too faithful to my 
thoughts, appeared not to surprise Madame in the least. She 
advised me to make immediate preparations for my departure, 
as my conductor would arrive the next day. 

I then went in search of Marie, to tell her the good news I 
had heard, but it was some time before I could find her. At 

















length I surprised her alone, reading with attention and inte- 
rest a letter. The moment she saw me she thrust it in her 
|bosom. It needed not that to excite my curiosity to the ut- 
| most; I demanded to see the mysterious paper;and, in spite 
| of her adroit evasions and visible repugnance, she was forced 
|to yield. It was a copy of one from Madame de Laborderie 
|to my guardian. Marie saw it accidentally, and my name 
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having met her eye, she could not resist the desire to read it. 
Having preserved it, I shall copy it verbatim. It began with 
several lines scratched out, and was continued in these words : 

“ My nephew, Frederic d’Artevalle, aged eighteen, is the 
last male offspring of an ancient family of Normandy, who, 
under the preceding reign, held excellent offices, but which is 
now entirely ruined. Frederic has chosen, therefore, the pro- 
fession of arms; but his grave character and studious tastes, 
however, kept him from the noisy company and loose man- 
ners which the idleness of soldiers causes them to contract. 
His severity, far from making him harsh or uncharitable, is 
joined to agreeable talents and a mild and winning politeness, 
which renders his society fascinating. In a word, my dear 
counsellor, I introduce him to you with pride, as one of the 
most accomplished young men, in regard to fine manners and 
correct sentiments, you will meet. I am ambitious, very am- 
bitious for him, and shall place more vaiue upon your judg- 
ment of his fine qualities than upon my own opinions. 

“ Your Adelaide has now been with me eight days, and I 
ought to have commenced by telling you that the grace of her 
manners and beautiful countenance have inspired me with the 
greatest interest and admiration. This dear ward, whom you 
have not seen since childhood, is now a woman of exquisite 
beauty ; tall, slender, and graceful as the palms of her coun- 
try. Her dark eyes, fine complexion, unaffected and thought- 
ful air, show nothing of the creole, but give one an impression 
of an ethereal being. The same words will give you an idea 
of her character; it is a perfect union of serenity and imagi- 
nation, of reserve and enthusiasm. You perceive that she 
feels far more than she reflects, and that her natural disposi- 
tion suffices to render her modest and amiable. ‘Therefore, I 
repeat to you, my nephew Frederic is the only man who——” 

I blushed with confusion while reading it. I had never 
heard such an eulogy on myself, and for the first time learned 
I would be called handsome by the world. But, however pre- 
cious this information might be to a young girl, a sentiment 
more powerful than vanity filled my mind. What was the 
meaning of the sentence broken off so abruptly—“ Frederic 
is the only man who—” ; I would have given the whole world 
to have known what followed. ; then, with my curiosity, there 
was a something sweet and indefinite, impossible'to describe. 
Marie, with her usual discernment, read in my eyes the 
thoughts which agitated me, and prevented the question I was 
ready to ask, by simply remarking— 

“ Without doubt it concluded—who inspires me with suffi- 
cient confidence to place so young and beautiful a person un- 
der his protection.” 

It appeared most reasonable that such was the end of the 
unfinished sentence ; nevertheless I could have, and so did 
inwardly wish, my nurse had found another conclusion. 

The same evening Monsieur d’Artevalle arrived, and was 
presented tome. He was in full uniform—blue coat, scarlet 
vest, with gold lace on the seams and facings. I expected to 
find him handsome ; for every young person, who was men- 
tioned to me as being meritorious, was pictured thus in my 
imagination. Besides, I still had in my brain a particular 
model of beauty, the saint of the picture, whose ingenuous 
and benign features I had so frequently contemplated, and 
who was always my pattern when I created my imaginary 
characters. Far from having any resemblance, Monsieur 
d’Artevalle differed to the last degree. His stature was above 
the ordinary size ; his face masculine and serious, his com- 
plexion very brown, his eyes of the most beautiful black, 
whose amiable expression animated his countenance ; manly 
dignity and moral force appeared to be his characteristic ; not 
the grace and sweetness, which would have interested me 
more. I must confess I felt a sort of disappointment in the 
young officer, and, in my vexation at finding myself deceived 
in a pleasant illusion, I inwardly vowed I would remain indif- 
ferent to him, and the first look I gave him should never be 
followed by another. But I did not long remain faithful to this 
resolution, for, searcely had he addressed me, before my first 
resolution was abandoned, for his voice had a peculiar charm, 
an accent of benevolence and sensibility, which contradicted 








the impression his somewhat cold physiognomy had given me. 

At every new glance J stole at the countenance which had so 

displeased me at first sight, I was struck more and more with 

its beauty and manliness. I did not feel, itis true, any extra- 

ordinary emotion, but, dating from that time, my imaginary 

beau ideal was effectually erased from my remembrance. E. P. 
(Te be continued in our next.) 


THE DYING BOY. 
Ay, mother, weep! this hour that boy will die— 
Your lov’d, your beautiful, and only one ! 
The wing of death is o’er him—every sigh 
Comes struggling fainter from his lip of stone ; 
A closing weight rests on his azure eye, 
Like evening’s folding touch on some blue flower ; 
Gaze there—while yet think it may reply, 
And thou may’st thrill beneath its lovelit power ! 


Thou wilt not deem it so! though day by day 
Thou’st seen, with all thy woman-tenderness, 
The smile upon his face more faintly play, 
His look betray more pleading languidness ; 
And seen decay, with desecrating stealth, 
His vermeil-cheek despoiling of its bloom— 
His floating ringlets of their lustrous wealth— 
And flinging there the shadow of the tomb! 


Ah! ’tis no fantasy! the stricken thing 
That like a dying bird lies quivering there, 
Was late thy bright-ey’d boy, whose spirit’s wing 
So much of radiance own’d and freedom rare— 
Ay! part of thy young self. Delight so grew, 
That joy became a trembler in thy breast; 
And his strange loveliness so rich a hue 
Lent round, earth seem’d in Eden-newness dress'd ! 


O, the deep sense of rarest ecstasy 

*T were vain to tell, that in thy heart had birth, 
When he—a rosy creature—graceful, free, 

Play’d at thy side and revell’d in his mirth ; 
Or, when mid starry silence thou didst wake, 

To watch while pillow’d on thine arm he lay, 
And the lone vigil kept for his dear sake, 

And heard his low and dove-like breathings play ! 


Wo! for thee, mother, wo! the wildering bliss 
Such moments gave thee, thine can be no more ; 

Like a bright dream ’twill fade—yet O, thou’lt miss 
It’s spell so ravishing thy bosom’s core ; 

Years may roll on and thou may’st linger here, 
When every rose-leaf of the heart is shed, 

Yet wilt thou mourn, with many a burning tear, 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead ! 


Yet cheer thee in this hour! His dwelling-place 
Will be in bowers where Sabbath-stillness reigns ; 
Where, on the flower, dark change ne’er leaves a trace, 
Nor on the joy rude passion serpent-stains ; 
He is too finely-wrought to languish where 
The rainbow arches but to melt away ; 
And every lovely sound and vision fair 
Swells but the dirge—the trophies of decay! J. a.m. 
Tue eldest of two sisters was promised by her father to a 
young knight, possessed of a large estate. ‘Ihe day was ap- 
pointed for the gentleman to make his visit, he not having as 
yet seen either of them, and the young ladies were informed 
of his coming, that they might be prepared to receive him. 
The affianced bride, who was the handsomest of the two, be- 
ing desirous to show her elegant shape and slender waist to the 
best advantage, clothed herselfin a cote hardie, which sat very 
straight and close upon her, without any lining or facing of fur, 
though it was in winter, and exceedingly cold. The conse- 
quence was that she seemed — and miserable, like one 
perishing with the severity of the weather ; while her sister, 
who, regardless of her shape, had attired herself rationally 
with thick garments lined with fur, looked warm and healthy, 
and ruddy as a rose. The young knight was fascinated by her 
who had the most health and the most prudence, and havin, 
obtained the father’s consent to the change, left the mortifi 
sister to shiver in single blessedness. o. 
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(FROM OUR PRIVATE POET.) 
THE PITY OF THE PARK FOUNTAIN. 


*T was a summery day in the last of May— 
Pleasant in sun or shade ; 

And the hours went by, as the poets say, 

Fragrant and fair on their flowery way ; 

And a hearse crept slowly through Broadway ; 
And the Fountain gaily play’d. 


The Fountain played right merrily, 

And the world look’d bright and gay ; 
And a youth went by, with a restless eye, 
Whose heart was sick and whose brain was dry, 
And he prayed to God that he might die— 

And the Fountain played away. 


Uprose the spray like a diamond throne, 
And the drops like music rang— 
And of those who marvell’d how it shone, 
Was a proud man, left in his shame alone, 
And he shut his teeth with a smother’d groan, 
And the Fountain sweetly sang. 


And a rainbow spann’d it changefully, 
Like a bright ring broke in twain ; 

And the pale, fair girl, who stopp'd to see, 

Was sick with the pangs of poverty— 

And from hunger to guilt she chose to flee 
As the rainbow smiled again. 


And al] as gay, on another day, 

The morning will have shone ; 

And at noon, unmark’d, through bright Broadway, 
A hearse will take its silent way ; 
And the bard who sings will have pass’d away— 

And the Fountain will play on! ~=pown-rown Barp. 
Most people are Croton hydrants on the subject which follows, 

capable of inexhaustible outpourings. We would rather 

take it as a Penelope's web than any topic in existence ; but 
at the same time, it is woman’s proper theme, and sweetest 
when given up to her fine and sensitive handling. Mrs. 

Ellis has never been loved—as we have said before—but she 

can coin thought from the capability, and here it is. 

THE POETRY OF LOVE. 

Love is a subject hourly trampled in the dust, and yet hour- 
ly rising from its degradation with fresh life and fresh vigour, 
to claim, in spite of the perpetual profanation of vulgar famili- 
arity, the best and warmest tribute of the pac lay. Iam 
daring enough to speak in plain prose, and even in this en- 
lightened day, of the love of May-day queens, and village 
swains; of the love of Damon and Delias; of the love which 


speaks in the commonplace of sighs and blushes, as well as of | 
that which never told its tale; of the love which Milton || 


thought worthy of being described in its purest, holiest charac- 


ter; and of the love which lives and glows in the pages of || 


every poet, from Milton down to Byron, Burns, and Moore. 


That all who have touched the ig magic pen have at || 
e love their theme, and |) 


one time or other of their lives ma 
that they have bestowed upon this theme their highest powers, 
is proof sufficient to establish the fact that love is, of all the 
passions, the most poetical ; a fact in no way contradicted or 


affected by the vulgar profanation to which this theme more | 


than any other has been subjected. All human beings are not 


capable of ambition, of envy, of hate, or indeed of any other | 
passion; but all are capable of love, in a greater or less de- || 


gree, and according to certain modifications ; it follows, there- 
fore, as a necessary consequence, that love should form a fa- 
vourite and familiar theme with multitudes who know nothing 
of its refinements and high capabilities. 

The universal tendency of love to exalt its object, is a fact 
which at once gives it importance, dignity and refinement. 
Importance, because of its prevalence amongst mankind ; dig- 
nity, because whatever raises the tone of moral feeling, and 
disposes towards kindly thoughts of our fellow-creatures, must 
be conducive to the good of society ; and refinement, because 
it enters into the secrets of social intercourse, and delights in 
nothing so much as communicating the happiness it derives 
from all that is most admirable in art and nature. If that is a 
contemptible or insignificant passion under whose influence 
more has been dared, and done, and suffered, than under any 
other ; then is the human mind itself contemptible, and the 


name of insignificance may very properly be applied to all |! 


‘ 


those impulses of human nature which have given rise to the 
revolutions of past ages, and the most conspicuous events 
| which mark the history of the world. 
| It seems to me that love ee in a mixture of admira- 
| tion and pity. Without some feeling of admiration, no senti- 
ent being could first begin to love ; and without some touch of 
pity, love would be deficient in its character of tenderness, 
and that irresistible desire to serve the object, which impels to 
| the most extraordinary acts of disinterestedness and devotion. 
| I grant that after love has once taken possession of the heart, 
| it becomes a sort of instinct, and can then maintain an exist- 
ence tuo miserable and degraded for a name, long after admi- 
| ration and even pity have become extinct. But in the first 
| instance there must be sume quality we admire to attract our 
| attention and win our favour, and there must be some deficien- 
|cy in the happiness of this object, which we think we can 
| supply, or we should never dream of attaching ourselves to 
|it. It may be asked, since love sometimes fixes itself upon an 
| inferior object, degraded below the possession of dignity or 
virtue, where then can be the admiration? I answer, that in 
such cases the mind that loves must be degraded too, and 
consequently it is subject to call evil good, and may thus dis- 
| cover qualities admirable to its perverted vision, which a more 
discriminating eye would turn from with disgust. Again, it is 
sll more reasonable to ask when love is fixed upon an object 
apparently the centre of happiness, to which prosperity in 
every shape is ministering, where then can be the pity? We 
all know that the appearance of happiness is deceitful, and we 
all suspect that even under the most flattering aspect, there is 
|a mingled yarn in the web of life, which renders the experi- 
j ence of others, like our own, a mixture of joy and sorrow ; 
| but if a being can be found in whose happiness is no broken 
| link, no chord unstrung, who has no false friend, no flattering 
| enemy, no threatening of infirmity, no flaw in worldly comfort 
| and security ; 1 would answer the question by asking, is hu- 
'man happiness of so firm and durable a nature that, once estab- 
| lished, it remains unshaken? No; the summit of earthly fe- 
| icity is one of such perilous attainment, that the nearer we 





| See any one approaching it, the more we long to protect them 
| from the danger to come—to stretch out our arms, and if we 
cannot prevent, at least to break their fall. We feel towards 
| such an one, that the day will come when they may want a 
| real friend, a firm support, a true comforter, and we hasten the 
| bond that unites our fate with theirs, that we may be ready in 
| the days of “ trial and wo.” 
If admiration did not form a competent part of our love, we 
should not feel so ardent a desire, as is generally evinced, to 
|obtain fer the object beloved the admiration of others. We 
| long for others to behold them with our eyes, that they may 
| participate in our feelings and do what we consider justice to 
| the idols of our imagination ; and though this can seldom be 
| the case to the extent of our wishes, we know that to listen to 
|the well-merited praises of those we love, is (at least to 
| Women) the most intense enjoyment this world can afford. To 
, purchase this gratification what anxiety we endure, what study 
| we bestow, what ardent desire we experience, that they may 
|| commit no errors cognizable to the world’s eye ; but steering 
an open, honourable, upright course, may defy the scrutiny of 
|| envious eyes, and claim as their due from society at large, that 
tribute of admiration which we are ever ready to bestow. 
But the unspeakable anguish with which we behold any de- 
|| parture from this honourable course of conduct, is perhaps the 
strongest proof, how intimately our sense of al] that is admira- 
| ble in the human character is interwoven with our affections. 
|| 1 do not pretend to say, that we are all so influenced by right 
feeling, or so well assured of the precise line of demarcation 
| between good and evil, as to lament over the errors of those 
we love, exactly in proportion to their moral culpability. Far 
from it. But let that which all hearts can feel—let the stigma 
| of the world’s disgrace fall upon them—let it at the same me 
| be voluntarily incurred, and richly merited, and ye who tell 
|| us of the loss of friends or fortune, of poverty, or sickness or 
| death, match the agony of this conviction if you can. No; it 
| has neither companion nor similitude. In the wide range of hu- 
| man calamity there is not one that bears any proportion to this. 
It may be said of pity also, that there are cases in which we 
| are scarcely aware of its forming any part of our love ; but is 
| not our love at such times languid, spiritless, and inert? No 
| sooner does sickness or misfortune assail the object of our re- 
| gard, than it assumes a new life, and all that was dear before, 
| becomes doubly valuable beneath the pressure of affliction, 
or on the brink of the grave. How often has pity brought to 
|| light a love whose existence we were unconscious of before ; 
|; and those whom we should once have deemed it impossible to 
| regard with tenderness, have become, under the shadow of 
|| misfortune, the objects of our most devoted affection. 
|| ‘The power which love possesses of enhancing our enjoy- 
|| ments, 1s of itself sufficient to entitle this sentiment toa high 
|| place amongst those that are most influential in their operations 
| upon the human mind. I appeal to the young, or rather to 
| the old who have not forgotten their youth, whether love has 
|not, at some period of their existence, given alive and vivid- 
ness to the aspect of creation, a music to sound, and an intensi- 
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ty to all their capabilities of simple and natural delight, which, 
while the enchantment lasted, seemed to raise the pleasure of 
earth above this sublunary sphere, though in remembrance it 
claims nothing but a passing smile, or perhaps a faint sigh of 
regret, that we have lost so much of what constituted the life 
of our early existence. We smile because we have lived to 
awake from our delusion—to know that the sunshine which 
then appeared to us a flood of radiance, > golden 
streams over hill and grove, and diffusi e principle of hap- 
piness through all the secret mysteries of nature, was but the 
ordinary light of day, liable to be obscured by mists, and hid 
from us by the intervention of dense and gloomy clouds. We 
smile because the brook that murmured at our feet with such con- 
tinuous and unbroken melody, to our young imaginations pure, 
and clear, and vivid, like the secret springs of unsophisticated 
faeling, since then has wearied us with the constant monotony 
of its sound, seeming to tell of little else than pebbles and clear 
water. We smile, because the song of at least half the birds 
whose voices were then all music, has degenerated into a mere 
chirp ; but most of all we smile, because that bright being 
whose brow was garnished witha glory—at whose feet we 
would have laid the accumulated treasures of the whole world 
had we possessed them—the idol whom irreligiously we had 
placed upon the high altar of the soul, has stepped down fro 
that exalted pedestal, and passing forth into the world endow 
only with the customary functions of humanity, has mixed in 
the common avocations of life, and become 


* An eating, drinking, bargain-making man.” 


Or if, after such a retrospection, perchance we sigh, it is not 
so much with any positive regret, as with a vague sense of some 
indefinite loss—a mere illusion—a false colouring—a deceitful 
tone—an evanescent charm which owed its existence to the 
infatuation of the mind, and yet we sigh; because not the 
longest period of man’s natural life, not the rapid and entire 
success of all our schemes, not the riches of prosperity poured 
into our lap, around our feet, and even beyond the circle of 
our hopes, can restore what is lost tous, when we are driven to 
the conviction that we can love no more. It wasan idle phan- 
tasy, we tell ourselves in after life, and we join in the ridicule 
that reprobates this foolish passion; but would we not give all 
that time and tears have purchased for us, to sit again in the bright 
sunshine, to look round upon the fields and the woods, to listen to 
the singing of the birds, and without the excitement of art, or the 
aid of borrowed attributes, to feel each individual moment 
sufficient in its fulness of felicity tolull the memory of the past, 
and soothe down the anxieties of the future, concentrating in- 
to one point of present time, all that we spend after years in 
search of, and realizing without purchase, and without sacrifice, 
in one single isolated particle of blissful experience, the happi- 
ness for which countless myriads are pining in vain. 

It is a strong proof of the poetical character of love, that all 
the contempt, and all the ridicule it meets with in this world, 
are unable to deprive it of the legitimate place which it holds 
in the popular works of our best authors. Caleb Williams is 
the only novel that occurs to me, in which the interest of the 
story is in no way connected with love. The author has sup- 
plied this deficiency, by conducting the reader through his pa- 

es with an intensity of anxiety, scarcely equalled elsewhere ; 
ce well as this story is penned, we arrive in the end at the 
unsatisfactory conviction, that we have beer. reading an uncon- 
genial, hard, bad book, the whole tenor of which is in direct o 
sition to the good providence of God. It may be remarked, in 
connexion with the same fact, that Sir Walter Scott, after he 
had spell-bound the public by the easy nutural flow of his first 
poems, tried his skill upon the battle of Waterloo, and produced 
one which is difficult to read, though the same master hand is 
there. He has since atoned for the want of fealty to the ten- 
der passion, by the most delicate and judicious distribution of 
it though the whole of his novels, where we find always 
enough, and (what is saying a great deal for the writer) never too 
much. Atthe same time, however, that love forms an essential 
part in our popular works of fiction, it seems to be inconsistent 
with the genius of the Erglish nation, to make it the entire, or 
even the leading subject of any particular work. Richardson 
approaches the nearest to this extreme, but his novels are more 
remarkable in this day for presenting minute descriptions of 
human character, of the social habits and customs of the times 
in which he lived, than as dissertations upon love. Miss Por- 
ter, kind as she is in mating all her characters, and marching 
them off the stage in couples, gives us battles innumerable, 
with lively exhibitions of valour, patriotism and various other 
passions, = and evil, among which her love scenes form a 
very small, and certainly a very inferior part. And Miss 
Edgeworth, “ the great enchantress,” who manages love with 
more tact, and often with exquisite pathos, introduces it always 
with due subservieggg to that substantial, sound moral, which, to 
the honour of her sex and the benefit of her fellow-creatures, 
she makes the chief object of her clear and well-regulated mind. 

We have no work in our language which bears any resem- 
blance to the sorrows of Werter or to Corinne, each admirable 





in their way, and far above the praise of an ordinary pen. No 
Englishman could possibly have written either. He could not 





have resigned himself so entirely to any subject of a tender and 
evanescent nature, as to have studied it metaphysically. The 
_ of sarcasm is so predominant in the English constitution, 
that he would have laughed at his work before it was half com- 
pleted, and the other half would have remained unfinished, for 
fear of bringing upon himself the contempt of his friends, and 
the sneers of his enemies. The loves of Black-eyed Susan, 
Will Watch, and Roderick Random, are more pleasing to John 
Bull ; because such is his extreme sensitiveness on the score 
of ridicule, that as soon as the fatal smile appears, love, such 
as it is in these and similar productions, can be dismissed alto- 
ey asa joke, and no more need be said or done about it. 

ut to be convicted of sentimentality—to be detected in the 
act of e or infusing pathos, would bea dilemma as 
unprecedented, as insupportable to that powerful subborn 
genius, the grand aim of life is never to commit himself ; 
and that man is unquestionably ited itted beyond 
the power of redemption, who writes a book about love. Still 
even to critics—to John Bull, who, on the score of non-commit- 
ment, constitutes himself the chief of critics, love must be allow- 
ed to have the power of developing human character beyond 
what is possessed by any other passion, sentiment, or feeling. 

There is a class of beings so numerous that they form a very 
important, and in many respects a very useful part of society 
who can listen to the most enchanting music with ears, and 
thoughts, and memory alive only to the sound of individual 
notes, a hen separately upon the tablet of their 
minds, in order that they may be carried home, pricked down 
upon paper, and played upon their own pianos ; or who, on be- 
holding the finest specimens of ancient painting or sculpture, 
immediately, before they have had time to take in the whole 
view, snatch out the ready sketch-book, and with that energy 
which men exhibit in associating themselves and their own 
powers with all that they admire, apply the busy pencil to the 
outline, in order that they may exhibit to their wondering 
friends a pattern of the colouring of the ancients, of a Roman 
sandal, or a Grecian nose. Even by this class of beings, the 
most impervious to the tender passion, love must be acknow- 
ledged to be a fine study, because it draws forth the capabili- 
ties of the human mind, and brings forward its leading features 
into a strong light: 

The first effect which love produces upon the imagination 
is that of exalting or ennobling its object, and upon the princi- 
ple of adaptation, it consequently extends a similar indieonee 
over the mind where it exists. Under favourable circumstan- 
ces, and before it reaches the crisis of its fate, it has a naturgl 
tendency to smooth down the asperities of the temper, to soften 
the manners, and to diffuse a general feeling of cheerfulness 
and good-will even beyond the sphere of its immediate object. 
But under circumstances of an opposite description, love is re- 
markable for exhibiting in its train all the evil and frailty 
which belong to our nature. Weare seldom betrayed by an 
other passion to throw aside entirely that veil, beyond which 
— conceals her hidden store of private faults and follies. 

ut love is stronger than pride; and it is besides so absorbing 
in its nature that we are apt to forget, while devoting ourselves 
to one object, the figure we are exhibiting to the eyes of the 
world, the secrets we are disclosing, and the open revelation 
we are making of our “heart of hearts.” 

“ Love,” says a popular and powerful writer, “is a very 
noble and exalting sentiment in its first germ and principle. 
We never loved without arraying the object in all the glories 
of moral as well as physical perfection, and deriving a kind of 
dignity to ourselves from our capacity of admiring a creature 
so excellent and dignified; but this lavish and magnifi- 
cent prodigality of the imagination often leaves the heart a 
bankrupt. Love in its iron age of disappointment becomes 
very degraded—it submits to be satisfied with merely exter- 
nal indulgences—a look—a touch of the hand, though oc- 
curring by accident—a kind word, though uttered almost un- 
consciously, suffices for its humble existence. In its first 
state, it is like man before the fall, inhaling the odours of 
paradise, and enjoying the communion of the Deity; in the 
latter, it is like the same being toiling amid the brier and the 
thistle, barely to maintain a squalid existence, without enjoy- 
ment, utility, nor loveliness.” 

Shakspeare has done little towards giving dignity to this 
passion, though he seems to have been intimately acquainted 
with its influence upon the human mind. The reason is ob- 
vious. Love is a familiar feeling, associating itself with man- 
kind in their daily walk, and entering into the ordinary and 
domestic scenes of life ; it therefore speaks in a language sim- 
ple and familiar, scarcely admitting of poetical ornament, ex- 
cept in memory of imagination ; and as the drama compels all 
persons to speak for themselves, almost exclusively from the 
— of the moment, they can only speak of love in the 
colloquial language of the day, which language changing 
with the tastes and fashions of the world, that of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic characters, when they speak of love is not only 
offensive to modern ears, but degrading to the sentiment it- 
self—a sentiment which always maintains the most elevated 
character where the proprieties of life are most scrupulously 














observed, and the standard of moral feeling is the highest. 
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Yet Shaks f 
rence this feeling, in the following beautiful stanza : 
“ Let me not to the iage of true minds, 
Admit impediments. pe is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh! no! it is an ever-fixed 
That looks on tempest and is never shaken : 
It is the star of every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown although its height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom.” 


It would be wholly at variance with nature, were the poet 
to make his characters speak in tropes and metaphors, with 
classical allusions, and rounded periods of the passion whose 
powerful influence was then upon them. No man ever yet 
could speak or write poetically, for any length of time, of the 
love he was then experiencing. Thus it is only by occasional 
touches of feeling, that burst upon us in all their genuine inten- 
sity, that the depth of the sentiment is discovered. Our lan- 

age may be forcible and affecting, but it is im 





ible that 
it should be elaborate when we are feeling acutely ; and there 


is a certain identity with self; an exclusiveness, giving 
something like sacredness to the sensations which belong to 
love, that renders an open, full, unsparing exposure of it repul- 
sive, even in the es of the poet. It is this sacredness, 
which, above all other things, constitutes the poetry of love. 
Those who live under its influence possess, so long as that in- 
fluence lasts, a secret treasure, and often betray by their in- 
advertent expressions, and by a speaking smile, that they be- 
lieve themselves to be enjoying an inward source of satisfac- 
tion, which their companions know not of. Imagination in- 
vests with a peculiar importance and a mysterious charm all 
the minutie of life, as it is connected with one individual be- 
ing, and the mind broods over its own private and particular 
hoard of joy with a constant watchfulness and jealousy, lest 
the world, that fell spoiler, should break in and pollute, even 
if it had no inclination or ability to steal. 

Under the influence of love, we are suspicious even of our- 
selves. We shrink from wee os it the common topic of con- 
versation. It is a feeling which admits of no participation. 
We would not, if we could, make converts, any farther than 
our admiration extends ; and as there is no sympathy to be 
obtained by communication, no one at all acquainted with the 
world, or with the principles of human nature, would ever tell 
their love, were it not for the — which this passion pos- 
sesses to overthrow the rational faculties, to blind perception, 
and to silence experience, holding the wise man captive in the 
leading-strings of second childhood, and drawing him on from 
one folly to another, until at last he awakes from his dream, 
and feels, like the unfortunate bellows-mender, that he is wear- 
ing an ass’s head. No sooner is the spell dissolved, than he 
turns upon his fellow-creatures the weapons of ridicule, dip- 

in the venom of his wounded pride ; he laughs the more 
in order that he may appear to make light of his recent bonds, 
and thus revenges himself for his own mortification. 

Those who are wise enough to profit by the experience of 
others, learn to keep silence on this theme, but it pervades 
their thoughts and feelings not the less. It is present with 
them in the morning when they awake, and in the evening 
when they seek repose. It is cradled in the bosom of the 
scented rose, and rocked upon the crested waves of the sea. 
It speaks to them in the lulling wind, and gushes forth in the 
fountain of the desert. It is clothed in the golden majesty of 
the noonday sun, and shrouded in the silver radiance of the 
moon. Itis the soul of their world, the life of their sweet and 
chosen thoughts, the centre of their existence, which gathers 
in all their wandering hopes and desires. Here they fix them 
to one point, and make that the altar upon which all the facul- 
ties of the soul pour out their perpetual incense. 

Burns, who has written of love more frequently, yet with 
more simplicity of sweetness than any po of our poets, 
strikingly illustrates the potency of this sentiment in associat- 
ing itself with our accustomed amusements and avocations. 
There was no object in nature which he did not find it possi- 
ble to compare or contrast with the reigning queen of his af- 
fections ; but the memory of one, above all others, he has im- 
mortalized in strains as touching and poetical, as ever flowed 
from a faithful recollection, a warm imagination, and a too fond 
heart. The lines beginning 

“ Thou lingering star with less’ning ray,” 


are, or ought to be, too familiar to every reader of taste and 
sensibility to need repetition here, as well as those to High- 
land Mary, —? expressive of ardent and poetical feeling ; 
a feeling which all the rough usages of the world were meme 
to deprive of its tenderness, and which all the allurements of 
vice and folly were unable to divest of its purity. In glancing 
over the pages of this genuine bard of nature, we are every 
moment struck with the particular pathos with which he 
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has left a striking proof that he could reve-|| speaks of love. 








Read as an instance the following lines, £0 


unlike anything that we meet with in the productions of the 
present day : 
“ Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


“ Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 


“ Ae fond kiss, and then we-sever ; 
Ae fareweel, alas for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee.” 


Or— 
** Not the bee upon the blossom, 
In. the pride o’ sunny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy, 
All beneath the summer moon! ! 


Not the poet, in the moment 
Fancy lightens on his e’e, 

Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gies to me. 

Or again— 

“ Altho’ thou maun never be mine, 
Altho’ even hope is denied ; 

Tis sweeter for thee es, 
Than aught in the world beside.” ‘ 


And where, in the records of feeling, can we find a more 
affectionate description of love and poverty contending against 
each other, than in the following song, the first and last stanza 
of which I shall quote for the benefit of those who are too wise 
to think of love, who are too happy to have ever been com- 
pelled to take poverty into their calculations, and who are con- 
sequently unacquainted with the fact that both together, strug- 
gling for mastery over the wishes and the will, create a warfare 
as fearful and desolating as any which the human heart is ca- 
pable of enduring. 


“O Poortith cauld, and restless love, 

Ye wreck my peace between ye; 

Yet Poortith a’ I could forgive, 
An ’twere na for my Jeannie. 

O why should fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest band untwining ? 

O why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on fortune’s shining ? 

+ * * * 


* How blest the humble cotter’s fate ! 

He woos his simple dearie ; 

The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
Can never make them eerie. 

O why should fate sic pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on fortune’s shining ?” 


Moore has done much, perhaps more than any other man was 
capable of doing, to render this hackneyed theme agreeable to 
| modern taste, by arraying the idol, whose divinity the public 
| had begun to question, in every kind of drapery, graceful and 
| gorgeous, and placing it in every possible variety of light and 
|shadow. Yet, throughout the many elegant lines which he 
lias devoted to this subject, there are none which occur to my 
retollection more poetically simple and touching than these: 


“ A boat sent forth to sail alone, 
At midnight, on the moonless sea, 
A harp whose master-chord is gone, 
A wounded bird that has but one 
Unbroken wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am without thee.” 





In the pages of Shelley we find more freshness, and some- 


times more pathos. There is a vividness in his thoughts, and 
in the character of his mind, which we may well believe to 
have proved too keen and restless for the mortal frame in which 
his delicate, sensitive, and ethereal spirit was enclosed—too 
refined for the common purposes of life, too brilliant for reason, 
and too dazzling for religion, and too exquisite for repose. The 
following lines have great poetical beauty : 


“Ah! fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 
Or the death they bear, 
The heart which tender thought cles like a dove 
With the wings of care ; 


In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 
Shall mine cling to thee, 





Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, 
It may bring to thee.” 
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And the following fi ent, addressed to love itself, with the 
exception of the first line, which is in extremely bad taste, 
is perhaps without its equal in poetry of this description : 


“ Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is all 
We can desire, O Love! and happy souls, 
Ere from thy vine the leaves of autumn fall, 


“ Catch thee, and feed from their o’erflowing bowls 
Thousands who thirst for thy ambrosial dew ;— 
Thou art the radiance which, where ocean rolls, 


“ Investest it; and when the heavens are blue, 
Thou fillest them ; and when the earth is fair, 
The shadows of thy moving winds imbue 


“ Its deserts, and its mountains, till they wear 
Beauty like some bright robe ;—thou ever soarest 
Among the towers of men, and as soft air 


“ In spring, which moves the unawakened forest, 
Clothing with leaves its branches bare and bleak, 
Thou floatest among men ; and aye implorest 


“ That which from thee they should implore :—the weak 
Alone kneel to thee, offering up the hearts 
The strong have broken—yet where shull any seek 


“ A garment, whom th@clothest not ?” 


From love, as a passion, it is truly delightful to turn to the 
consideration of love in its more social and domestic charac- 
ter ; and here again we find the same poet offering to his wife 
the noblest tribute of affection, in language as tender as it is 
elevated and pure. 


“So now, my summer-task is ended, Mary, 
And I return to thee, mine own heart’s home ; 
As to his queen some victor knight of faery, 
Earning bright spoils for his enchanted dome ; 

Nor thou disdain that ere my fame become 
A star among the stars of mortal might, 
If it indeed may change its natal gloom, 
Its doubtful promise, thus I would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou child of love and light. 


“ The toil which stole from thee so many an hour 
Is ended, and the fruit is at thy feet ! 
No longer where the woods to frame a bower 
With interlaced branches mix and meet, 
Or where, with sound like many voices sweet, 
Waterfalls leap among wild islands green, 
Which formed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen; 
But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been.” 


It is worthy of remark, that these lines form the introduc- 
tion to a work in which the poet concentrated all the powers 
of his genius. The merits of this work have nothing to do 
with the fact that it was the richest offering he had to lay upon 
the shrine of affection, and that that offering was dedicated to 
his wife. 

The late amiable Bishop of Calcutta, a less exceptionable 
poet, and a less eccentric genius, has left us a begutiful and 
affecting tribute to affection, under the same pure and sacred 
form ; and the woman who could inspire these lines ought to 
have been satisfied, for the rest of her life, never to receive 
the incense of less hallowed praise. 


“If thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 


“If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 
“T miss thee at the dawning ray, 
When on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 


“T miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 
But most beneath the moon’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 


“J — my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss a | kind approving eye, 
Thy meek attentive ear. 
“ But when of morn and eve, the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, 





Thy prayers ascend for me. 





“Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


“ That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor wild Marvah detain, 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
On yonder western main ! 


“ Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they sa 
Across the dark + sea, a: niin 
But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall meet in thee !” 


If the language of a ape and dignified attachment, proved 
by long trial, refined by suffering, clothed in humility, and 
wholly divested of weakness or selfishness, was ever wrung 
out by the power of affliction from the inmost recesses of an 
elevated and virtuous mind, it is in the words of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, where she speaks of the love of her lamented husband. 

“There is only this to be recorded, that never was there a 
passion more ardent and lesse idolatrous. He loved her better 
than his life, with inexpressible tendernesse and kindnesse; 
had a most high obliging esteeme of her, yet still considered 
honour, religion, and duty above her, nor ever suffered the 
intrusion of such a dotage as should blind him from marking 
her imperfections. These he looked upon with an indulgent 
eie, which did not abate his love and esteeme of her, while it 
augmented his care to blot out all those spotts which might 
make her appeare lesse worthy of that respect he payed her; 
and thus, indeed, he soon made her more equall to him than he 
found her; for she was a very faithful mirror, reflecting truly, 
though but dimly, his own glories upon him, so long as he was 

resent; but she that was nothing before his inspection gave 
ae a faire figure, when he was removed, was only filled with 
a darke mist, and never could again take in any delightful ob- 
ject, nor return any shining representation. The greatest ex- 
cellencie she had, was the power of apprehending, and the 
virtue of loving his; soe, as his shadow, she waited on him 
every where, till he was taken into that region of light which 
admits of none, and then she vanished into nothing. "T'was 
not her face that he loved—her honour and her virtue were 
his mistresses, and these (like Pygmalion’s) images of his own 
making ; for he polished and gave form to what he found with 
all the roughnesse of the quarrie about it ; but meeting with a 
compliante subject for his own wise government, he found as 
much satisfaction as he gave, and never had occasion to num- 
ber his marriage among his infelicities.” 

This beautiful illustration of love combines all that is essen- 
tial to the most ardent, as well as the most ennobling senti- 
ment, and wants nothing but metre to entitle it to a high place 
in the scale of poetical merit. 

There remains one important observation to be made on the 


| Subject of love, that it marks the progress of national civiliza- 


tion, and the improvement or the deterioration of public morals. 
Love, above all other passions, is capable of producing the 
greatest happiness, or the greatest misery—of being the most 
refined, or the most de ed. It may be associated with the 
highest virtue, or made the companion of the lowest vice. 
here a nation or a community is the most licentious, love is 
the least respected. Where deference is paid to moral laws 
and religious duties, love is regarded as the bond of domestic 
union, the charm which diffuses a secret but holy influence 
over our domestic enjoyments. In patriarchal times, when men 
were dispersed over the face of the earth in separate families or 
tribes, love dwelt among them like a patient on Ary minis- 
tering to their private comfort, but wholly uninfluential in di- 
recting their important movements. In the days of chivalry, 
when men, following the standard of false glory, maintained 
their possessions by force of arms, sacrificed ease, honesty, or 
life, to the laws of honour and the adventures of knight-er- 
rantry, love was worshipped as a goddess, whose inspiration 
endowed her votaries with superhuman power, and whose pro- 
tection was a shield of adamant. And thus, through the dif- 
ferent changes of national character and customs, love adopts 
itself to all, luxuriating in the ——— of artificial life, or 
sharing the drudgery of corporeal toil. 
Even in individuals, it is not going too far to say that low 
notions of the nature and attributes of love bespeak a vitiated 
mind, and show, like the “trail of the serpent” in the garden 
of Eden, that the principle of evil has been there. There is 
in its elevated nature, a character of constancy, truth, and 
dignity, which constitutes the essence of its being, and no 
pure eye can behold it robbed of these, without sorrow and 
indignation. 
It is this faculty of adaptation to all circumstances and states 
of being, which renders love so entirely subservient to the 
purposes of the poet; because it takes the tone of the times, 
as well as that of individual character, and ey in 
es in all their 


good or evil, calls forth these opposing princip 
wer. 








Besides the love here spoken of, poetry abounds in descri 
tions of that which aaalios the ae = 


r garb of friendship, and 
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which is perhaps of all others the most substantial support to 
the human mind through the difficulties. and terptations ne- 
cessarily encountered in the journey of life. A friend well 
chosen is the greatest treasure we ean possess. We have in 
such a friend the addition of another mind, whose strength 
supplies our weakness, and whose virtues render us ambi- 
tious of the same. We see frequent instances that men alone 
in the world—unknown and unvalued, will commit errors, 
we might say vices, from which the well-timed warning of a 
friend would have restrained them, and stain their character | 
with follies, for which, if a friend had blushed, they too would || 
have been ashamed. All the endearing associations which |! 
enhance our pleasures, or console us under affliction, are cen- || 
tered in the name of friend. When the stroke of adversity | 
falls upon us, the sympathy of a true friend takes away half) 
its heaviness. When the world misunderstands our meaning, | 
and attributes bad motives to what are only ill-judged actions, | 
we think (with what satisfaction those who have experienced | 
the feeling alone can tell) that there is one who knows better. | 
When good fortune comes unexpectedly upon us, in a tide too 
sudden and too full for enjoyment, we hasten to our friend, who 
shares the overplus and leaves us happy. When doubtfully 
‘we tread the dangerous path of life, misdirected by our pas- 
sions, and bewildered by our fears, we look for the hand of 
friendship to point out the safe footing, from whence we shall | 
bless our guide. When wounded, slighted, and cast back into 
the distance, by those whose fickle favour we had sought to 
‘win, we exclaim in the midst of our disappointments, “ ‘There 
is one who loves me still!” And when, wearied with the 
warfare of the world, and “ sick ofits harsh sounds and sights,” 
‘we return tothe communion of friendship, as we rest after a | 
laborious journey, in a safe sweet garden of refreshment and | 
peace. ‘There is unquestionably much to be done in the way 
of cultivating this garden, and maintaining our right to possess 
it, but it repays us for the price ; and when we have exercised 
forbearance, and interchanged kind offices, and spoken, and 
borne to hear the truth, and been faithful, and gentle and sin- 
cere, we find a recompense in our own bosoms, as well as in 
the affections of our friend. 

There are yet other modifications of love such as that which 
constitutes the chain of domestic union—the love of brothers | 
and sisters; and lastly, and most to be revered as the founda- 
tion of family concord and social happiness, we might almost 
say of moral feeling, the love which subsists between parents 
and children, uniting on one hand the tenderest impressions | 
we have received, with the first lessons we have learned; on | 
the other, the warmest affection, with the weightiest responsi- | 
bility. The weakness and the waywardness of a child} 
watched over by parental love, directed by parental care, and | 
reclaimed by parental authority, are so frequently alluded to | 
inthe Scriptures, when describing the condition of man in| 
reference to his Maker, and in themselves harmonize so en- | 
tirely with that relation, that we use the name of “ Heavenly | 
Father,” not only in obedience to scriptural authority, but be- | 
cause we comprehend in these holy words, the highest object | 
of our love, our gratitude, and our veneration. 

We cannot better conclude this chapter than with the fol- 
lowing appropriate lines by Southey. 


“They sin who tell us love can die. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the depths of hell. 
Earthly these passions, as of earth, 
They perish where they have their birth. 
But love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babes she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of wo, the anxious night, 
From ail her sorrows, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight!” 


WE are told that it is a woman’s place to attend to her do- 
mestic duties ; that, were she given up to learning and litera- 
ture, our houses and our families would be neglected ; that it 
is woman’s part to learn only the art of pleasing, and to amuse 
an hour of leisure ought to be the extent of their proficiency. | 
But they have formed a low estimate of an intelligent and im- | 
mortal mind who thus reason. The same argument, against | 
woman’s prosecuting learning and science, will obtain against | 
the other sex; for, on the ground that woman neglects her | 
home, he who studies to improve his mind must disregard his | 
business. 








Original. 
FIRE! FIRE! IN EVERY DISTRICT. 


"Tis just the middle of July, 
In the hottest of all seasons, 
And I’m condemned to stay in town 
For sundry nameless reasons. 
But though the spring has run away 
And summer ’s chasing after— 
And though the air is rife with smells 
Like demon’s breath in laughter— 
And though the earth and filthiness 
Are joined in league together, 
Yet think we not at all of this 
But only of the weather. 


The sun, that ought to warm the earth, 
Has set it all a frying, 
And every son of Adam thinks 
Most seriously of dying; 
Why, it’s standing in the upper air 
A world of heated 8n ! 
And every thing is scorched and burned 
A man can set his eye on; 
*Tis burning up its very self, 
Like standing oil in fustian, 
Misplaying what the learned call 
“ Spontaneous combustion.” 


*Tis so confounded awful hot, 
The sun is surely melted, 

Its fierce hot streams are pouring down— 
The very streets are swelted— 

The water-carts that used to keep 
Our hot street from corrosion, 

The owner dare not fill again 
For fear of an explosion ; 

For the water all would turn to “ steam,” 
The “ sprinkling pipes” to “ pistons’’— 

His cart would be a “ steam machine” 
And his tubs “receiving cisterns.” 


The steamboats go without a fire— 
The cannons can’t stop firing— 

The houses all are parching up, 
The people all expiring ; 

The clouds have long since died in flame, 
The trees all dead or dying, 

The air is heated and the earth 

® Is through a furnace flying ; 

The very water smokes with heat— 
The par-boiled fishes flutter— 

And birds with crisp'd and blacken’d wing 
Fall dead in every gutter. 


The Croton which we thought would come 
So cool from Sing-sing’s mountains, 
Is peddled out in stingy jets 
All scalding from the fountains— 
The basins all are hot enough 
To boil the public’s victuals, 
While hydrants on the curbstone sing 
Like aldermen’s tea kettles. 
Its a sizzling—sissing—frying time 
We're melted when to bed we go,— 
Its a fitting trial-place I wot 
For Meschack and Abednego. 


Oh Morris !—Purdy !—Lee !—and all 
Whose power the world confesses, 
Don’t deal the Croton water gut 
By stingy little messes. 
Let the whole river come at once— 
Don’t dole it out so sparely— 
Give us a ducking one and all 
And wet the city fairly. 
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If ’tis too much to ask enough 
‘To cool us in our toiling, 

For God's sake let enough come down 
To keep itself from boiling. 


For if a man should venture out, 
The sun would burn his shadow— 
The blood within his veins would boil— 
He surely would run mad—oh 
What can a fellow do in such 
Outrageous horrid weather, 
When “ water boils,” and “ spirit boils,” 
And all are boiled together ! 
The fire-king holds a hot carouse, 
The salamanders revel— 
Oh, ‘tis enough to roast a saint, 


Or scorch the very pD—L. 


SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


WE love a rich, strong, bold story, such as they used to 
write in the vigorous times gone by. Here is one redolent 
of the smack of old. Read it and be stirred up, oh flum- 
mery-fed modern reader! 


Florence! Beautiful Florence! While my pen traces thy 
magic name, my fancy wanders back to thee as thou wert 
when I was last a dweller within thy walls; in imagination I 
gaze upon thy fairy-like scenery, or float upon thy calm sunny 
waters. 

It was at a festival given in this city that I first beheld the 
heroine of the following sketch. 

Gabriella Vienzi was then very young ; but girls ripen into 
womanhood much earlier there than .in our colder climate. 
Her eyes were the most beautiful I ever beheld, large, black, 
and very brilliant; her complexion was dark, but clear, and 
richly coloured; the pearly whiteness of her teeth became 
visible every time she smiled, which was not seldom, for she 
appeared very careless and happy. She wore on that night 
a on of snowy crape, confined round the waist by a zone 
of pearls ; rows of the same were braided with and hung 
down, glistening amidst her raven tresses. What struck me 
as something strange, was, that all the girls about her own 
age seemed to be fond of her; this is seldom the case where 
the individual is young and beautiful; feelings of envy 
and jealousy are too apt to intrude. But it was not so now; all 
loved and pitied her, although few who looked on that bright 
young face would have deemed her to be an object of pity. 

A Title apart from the group that surrounded Gabriella 
stood an old man; his shrunken and feeble frame bent 
eagerly forward, and the piercing glance of his keen gray eyes 
fixed on her with an expression of exultation and triumph. His 
features were pale and withered, and there was something re- 

elling in their cold and passionless rigidity. This was the 
| Nee Zarmondi! In his youth he had been a spendthrift ; in 
his manhood a hard, extortioning, griping miser, coining, as it 
were, the very hearts’ blood of his fellow-creatures into gold ; 
and now, in his second childhood, had again become some- 
what prodigal, as the costly jewels which glittered on the neck 
and arms of Gabriella bore ample testimony. ‘Those who 
would know the connecting link which united the destinies of 
the young and beautiful with the aged and decrepit, have only 
to peruse the following sketch. 
ranco Vienzi was one of those characters which are al- 
most peculiarly foreign ; we have nothing assimilating to them 
in England. He was extensively connected with a gang of 
proscribed and desperate men, and held secret communication 
with all the pirate vessels which occasionally cruised near the 
coast. He lived, as the saying is, on his wits, and yet took 
his place in society among the nobles of the land. This could 
not last for ever; the crisis of his fate was fast approaching ; 
difficulties and dangers surrounded him on every side, from 
which a large sum of money, to be expended in bribes, could 
alone extricate him. But how was the money to be raised ? 
He had recourse to Zarmondi, who was known to be immense- 
ly rich, and the miser refused to accept the frail security he 
offered. Vienzi was at that time a at. ne with two daugh- 
ters ; the eldest, Bianca, might have been reckoned by some 
extremely beautiful; her eyes were large, and of melting soft- 
ness, her complexion a pure dazzling white ; and, except on oc- 
easions when anger, or some other emotion, sent the rich blood 
mantlin 
finish of a statuary, than a living and breathing creature. 

The youn 
promise of w 
of her time. 


to her pale cheeks, she more resembled the perfect 


Gabriella, although then a mere child, gave 
she afterwards became—the loveliest female 


of the elder sister, although the great disparity of their ages 
rendered him silent. But an opportunity had now presented 
itself, which promised to gratify both his avarice and his love. 
He agreed to accept Vienzi’s bond, with heavy interest, on 
condition that if the money was not forthcoming on a certain 
day, Bianca should be his bride. Rendered desperate by ¢ir- 
cumstances, Vienzi signed the agreement, but without at that 
time entertaining the slightest ideaof sacrificing his child; and 
Bianca, in happy ignorance of the fate which. awaited’ her, 
yielded up her youthful and ardent affections to the companion 
of her childhood—the lover of her girlhood, Lindor Giubilei, 
unconscious that she was wrong in so doing. They had been 
brought up together, and the separation which they endured 
when Lindor quitted Vienzi’s roof to begin life on his own ac- 
count, did not alter the love of either. They continued to 
meet, and correspond almost daily. ‘Time, meanwhile, stole on 
with its rapid and noiseless flight, and Vienzi scarcely endea- 
voured to raise the enormous sum; perhaps his daughter's 
peace of mind was of little value to him, for he had never been 
akind parent. The date of the bond expired, Vienzi could 
not redeem it, and the miser came that same evening to claim 
his bride. The blow fell suddenly and fearfully on Bianca, 
when she heard that her father had sold her to Zai di, but 
she dared not complain. Her father told her that his life was 
in her hands—that by one word of refusal, one murmur, she 
would destroy him forever; and he alternately threatened 
| and entreated, terrified and soothed her, until the bewildered 
| girl became a passive instrument in his hands. She had no 
| one in whom she could confide, no one to advise and console 








| her, for her sister she considered as too much of a child to be 
| of any service in the present emergency. But Gabriella, with 
| her usual keenness and quickness of apprehension, understood 
| perfectly how matters were going on. She was necessarily the 
her lover, and an unnoticed spectator of their affliction; she 
| heard all Giubilei’s passionate and earnest entreaties to her sis- 
| ter toquit her cruel parent, and, forsaking country and kindred, 
trust all her future happiness to his love and honour. But the 
bremng- girl knew too well the fatal consequences of such a 
should sacrifice, would cling to her and haunt her, even though 
the deep waters of the ocean should divide them. 
On such occasions as these, Gabriella would sit apart and 
weep ; it was all she could then do. 
| She was enthusiastically fond of her sister, regarding her 
| with pwd how often that slight form had stood between her 
and her father’s wrath, even his blows, which her high and 
reckless spirit often provoked. And Bianca’s slightest word 
| met with more attention than the sternest command of the ty- 
| rannical Vienzi, for Bianca alone fathomed the depths of that 
| by harshness, never. ‘The two months which were to elapse 
|ere the marriage ceremony took place were nearly over, and 
| Zarmondi had, from time to time, forwarded the most costly 
| presents to his betrothed, all of which were by her scarcely 
| looked upon, and flung aside; but her young sister would —< 
| tresses, re 
| dent delight and satisfaction. She now enjoyed some respite 
| from her father’s ill humour, for his attention was wholly en- 
| grossed in preparing for the approaching nuptials ; pom she 
| dreaded to look forward to the time when this excitement should 
|have passed away, and she should be left alone with him, 
| with no gentle sister to love her, and to shield her from his 
The evening previous to that fixed on for the solemnization 
| of the marriage, Zarmondi spent at the house of his intended 
| bride; and, perhaps, a more gloomy trio were never assembled 
jon any occasion. Bianca, conscious that the,basilisk eyes of 
| her parent followed every look and motion of her's, was silent 
| away, and his laugh became hollow and mirthless ; while the 
|| stony glance of the miser marked, with keen and silent vigi- 
] lance, all that took place around him. Just before his depart- 
|| ure, he produced, from an envelope of the softest cotton, a coro- 
|| net of fine gold, in the center of which was seta large and 
| sessed the fabled power and influence ascribed to that pre- 
cious stone. It was his bridal gift, and the trembling Bianca 
| shrunk involuntarily back as he extended it toward her ; andas 
| her father impatiently snatched it and placed it on her head, 
| she screamed with sudden and undefined fear. It seemed as 
the very brain ; and flinging it on the ground, she sank at the 
| feet of Zarmondi, and held up her clasped hands imploringly 
| towards him. 
| “ Take it !” she said, “ Oh, take away all your splendid gifts, 
ene restore tome my freedom !” 





| companion of the timid Bianca, in her stolen interviews with 
step; she feared that the undying curse of the father she 
}almost in the light of a superior being. She remembered 
wild and uncurbed spirit which may be led by kindness—but 

| the gems upon her neck, or twine them amongst her dar 
arding herself all the while in a mirror with evi- 

| fierce passions. 

| and embarrassed; Vienzi’s assumed gaiety soon wore itself 
| splendid opal, which burned and glittered as if it really pos- 
|if that narrow circlet of gold was scorching her brow, even to 
“ You are free !’" said the miser, raising her from the ground, 


and — her toa seat. “ Vienzi, receive back thy child, 
but take heed of thy own life, for it is in my hands, and for- 


Zarmondi, it appears, had been struck by the pensive graces '! feited to my justice.” 
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He turned to depart, but Bianca sprang after him, and cling- 
ing to the skirts of his robe, implored him to hear her. 

“Js there no way ?”’ she frantically inquired ; “no way to 
save my father, but by this dreadful self-immolation ?”’ 

“ None,” replied the miser calmly. ee. 

Bianca gazed with frenzied eagerness, alternately at his iron 
countenance, and the passionate demoniacal look of Vienzi, 
who stood behind her pale with rage and fear. There was 
no hope in elther, and she averted her head, and wept in an 
agony that mocked controul. _ . 

“ This is trifling,” said the miser, after a long silence, broken 
only by the sobs of his victim. “Senor, I have bought and 

id for thy daughter with pure gold, and if my bride is not 
Soothounsion, I will have deep and deadly vengeance—blood 
alone shall cancel that bond.’ ; : 

Vienzi shuddered, and the pale and statue-like girl, who 
knelt at his feet, had yet power to save him, and he resolved 
that she should. He bent over herand whispered in her ear, 
but the words he pronounced were inaudible to all else, they 
were like the hissing of a snake. Whatever might have been 
their import, they seemed to have produced the desired effect. 
Bianca arose like one under the influence of a charm, and drag- 

ed hertf@eble limbs towards the _ where Zarmondi sat in 
faughty and unmoved silence. The crisis of her fate was 
come. But at that moment the silken curtains, which divided 
the apartment from the ante-room beyond it, were flung sud- 
denly back, and the countenance of Gabriella, bright in youth- 
ful beauty, smiled in upon them. She came forward with a 
proud, firm step, her slight form set off to the utmost advan- 
tage by the rich dress in which she had attired herself, and her 
dark ehinin curls waving around her like a cloud. 

“Senor Zarmondi,”’ she said, pausing before him, ‘ suffer 
me to be your bride instead of my sister.” ; 

Her low musical voice, and exceeding loveliness, softened 
the heart even of that obdurate old man. 

‘ «What! silent, Senor!” said the maiden, a little haughtily, 
“ surely my proposal requires no deliberation! You will have 
to wait another twelvemonth before I shall be old enough to 
But meanwhile I shall have learned to love you, 


mat you. : “ 
Besides, am I not much handsomer 


which Bianca never will. 
than my sister?” ; 
» The miser glanced from the glowing countenance of the 
speaker, to the colourless, rigid face of Bianca, and his resolu- 
tion was taken. : ; baa : 

“ Be it so,” he replied, “if the Senor Vienzi has no objec- 
tion. I will wait for my bride yet another year.” 

The almost despairing father joyfully embraced the preserv- 
er of his fame, perhaps even of his life, and eagerly set to 
work to draw up this second agreement. But when all the 
signatures but Gabriella’s were affixed to it, she hesitated, and 
holding the pen in her hand, said— 

“ Father, before I trace one single letter, I must have your 
solemn promise, of which the Senor shall be a witness, that 
you will suffer the union of Bianca and Giubilei to take place 
to-morrow, instead of the one intended to have been accom- 
plished, and that you will be present, to give your counte- 
nance and blessing to them. For if I know Lindor Giubilei ; he 
will not ask anything but your blessing as my sister's portion, 
and that must not be refused.” 

The present was not the moment to refuse any request of 
the triumphant girl’s; Vienzi having unwillingly assented, she 
affixed her name to the _——- and delivered it with a 
smile to Zarmondi, who took his leave, fascinated by her wit 
and beauty, and” not in the least regretting the exchange he 

made. 

bat all not attempt to describe the emotions of Bianca, when 
a sense of her sister’s generous self-sacrifice broke upon her 
shattered mind ; what rapturous tears, what tender caresses 
followed. But Gabriella declared that there was no time even 
for gratitude, and she busied herself in preparing for the wed- 
ding. Who shall say how soothingly the blessings of the 
youthful pair sank upon her soul, and with what intensity of 
joy she gazed for the first time upon happiness of her own 
crea’ : 
From that time, the destiny of the young Florentine under- 
went an entire change. She was no longer the slave of her 
father’s passions, but the mistress of her own; no longer 
tyrannized over, but the tyrant. She iesued joyously from the 

ull seclusion and the iron rule of home, and revelled with 
wild and reckless gaiety in all the pleasures of the world. She 
laughed when they pitied her; and indeed such a sentiment 
seemed misplaced, when the eye gazed on the pride and glory 
of her beauty, bedecked with gold and diamonds which a 

rincess might have envied, and enjoying the adulation and 
Rattery which every where followed her steps. ‘The more ex- 


perienced knew that this could not last long; and the very en- 
thusiasm and ardour of her nature laid her open to passions 
the most dangerous and intoxicating. 

Zarmondi idolized his betrothed. He was both proud and 


jealous of her attractions. His eyes followed her every move- 
ment and action, but could detect nothing to raise a doubt in 
his mind. . : 

Meanwhile the year was drawing rapidly to a close, and yet 


no alteration was visible in the mirthful and happy bride elect. 
Her watchful sister alone could see a change. Perhaps sad 
and bitter experience had rendered her keen-sighted in such 
matters. She had noticed that the light of Gabriella’s brilliant 
eyes had become more softened and subdued ; that her laugh, 
| though not less frequent, became forced and unnatural ; and 
the colour came and went on her cheeks at the mention of 
one particular name. But all these evidences of a hopeless 
love she earefully hoarded in her own bosom, and Gabriella 
was unconscious that her secret had passed from her. The 
pity of her young companions now began to be absorbed in 
envy, as they saw the splendid equipage and costly presents 
which Zarmondi bestowed on his young bride ; and man 
thought that after all, the rich and indulgent old miser, wit 
one foot in his grave, was no such a despicable match for a por- 
tionless girl. 

The day at length arrived, a day long remembered in Flor- 
ence ; and the smiling bride yielded up her willing hand, and 
returned in state to the splendid palazzo of her husband. 
Throughout the whole ceremony the watchful eyes of Senora 
Giubilei never wandered from the countenance of her sister. 
Once, as they stood before the altar, she shuddered at the fear- 
ful expression which passed over it,as the wandering eyes of 
the birde sncountnegl the glance of some one in the surround- 
ing multitude, and she feared that she would faint, so pale did 
she become ; but whatever was the cause of her emotion, Gabri- 
ella quickly recovered herself, and weat through the ceremo- 
ny with extraordinary self-possession for one so young. 

The excitement and festivity of the day proved too much 
for the enfeebled frame of Zarmondi. Towards noon he com- 
plained of being fatigued, and retired for a few hours to repose. 

In the fascinating society of Gabriella, his absence was 
scarcely noticed ; until, waiting to be Jed to the banquet, she 
; Sent a messenger in quest of her absent lord. The man re- 
| turned, pale with horror and affright; he murmured a few 
| words to Vienzi, and then the hoarse whisper went round until 
it reached the ears of the widowed bride, who, uttering a thrill- 
ing scream, sank lifeless on the ground. 

t seems that the messenger had found Zarmondi lying on a 
couch in his dressing-room, quite dead : the costly robes of the 
| bridegroom contrasted fearfully with the rigid limbs and 
| withered, livid features which they surrounded. 

When Gabriella recovered from the long illness which this 
sudden shock threw her into, she found herself mistress of 
| one of the largest estates in Florence ; and, after a year devo- 
| ted to mourning, she did what no one was surprised at—gave 
| her hand to the Duc de Louvers, a handsome and insinuating 
| nobleman. 

It would have been unnatural to have supposed that she 
| could sincerely regret the death of her first admirer, when it 
| had so enriched herself; besides, the great diffe: znce of their 
| ages prevented her thinking of that match with any other feel- 

ings than those of ambition. And when, therefore, the first 
I violence of her grief at a catastrophe so horrible, had passed 
away, every one expected that she would marry again. But 
| Bianca alone sorrowed over the object of her second choice ; 
| for the Duc, although he had succeeded in concealing it from 
|Gabriella, bore but a very indifferent character. He had 
sought and obtained her young heart, not to return the rich 
gift with his ofvn, but because he thirsted for the gold which she 
| would bring with her asa dowry ; and the young wife, too keen- 
| Sighted for her own peace of mind, soon fathomed the charac- 
ter of her ambitious and reckless husband. 

It has been said that woman’s love is beautiful and all endur- 
jing, but her vengeance sudden and fearful ; and the one sen- 
| timent is engendered by the other. In those whose affections 
jare the strongest, we often find their resentments proportiona- 

bly deep and fearful. And thus it was with Gabriella ! she 
' bore all for a while, longer than any one who knew her proud 
; Spirit would have deemed it tin ; but she did endure his 
; coldness, his taunts, and even his cruelty ; for she had been 
| brought up in a rough school, and inured to unkindness from 
| her childhood. But there was one thing she could not bear— 
| his infidelity. 
| Her brain reeled, and her heart sank under that trial ; for she 
| had loved, and until now she fancied herself beloved in return. 
| With all the fervour of a passionate and deceived woman, she 
/upbraided de Louvers with his crime, and her answer was 
| his careless and mocking laugh. She threatened; and all the 
jevil passions of a Vienzi flashed from her glitterin eyes 
| while she spoke. But the contemptuous and ill-timed mirth 
of the Duc quailed not beneath her fierce menaces, and he 
| dared her to do her worst. He relied too fatally on the affec- 
| tions which he thus wantonly trifled with. 
| “Be it so!” muttered the young Duchess between her 
| ground teeth; “Thad hoped, de Louvers, in the hours of youth- 
| ful pride and trust, that we might live always together. It is 
enough now if we perish thus.” 

The following day the Duc was brought before the tribunal, 
| charged by his wife with the wilful murder of the Senor Zar- 
,mondi, by administering poison to him on his wedding-day ; 
ithe facts being proved beyond doubt, he paid the forfeiture of 
‘crime and ambition on the scaffold. 
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Gabriella, was reprieved ; but it would have been more 
merciful = the jud ~ to have doomed them both. But al- 
h she escaped the arm of the law, death was not to be 
deprived of his victim ; for as the mournful bell ceased to toll 
on the morning on which her husband was executed, she 
writhed suddenly as if in pain, and expired on the bosom of 
her affectionate and pitying Bianca. sey : 
The remembrance of the beautiful Florentine 1s passing 
gradually from the minds of all, save that gentle and sorrow- 
ful sister for whom she sacrificed herself. 


The following lines, on the flight of Time, are full of truth 
and poetic beauty: 


Time speeds away—away—away ; 
Another hour—another day— 

Another month—another year— 

Drop from us like the leaflets sear ; 
Drop like the life-blood from our hearts ; 
The rose-bloom from the cheek departs, 
The tresses from the temples fall, 

The eye grows dim, and strange to all. 


Time speeds away—away—away ; 

Like torrent in a stormy day ; 

He undermines the stately tower, 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower ; 

And sweeps from our distracted breast 

The friends that loved, the friends that bless’d ; 
And leaves us weeping on the shore, 

To which they can return no more. 


Time speeds away—away—away ; 
No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills can flee, 

So swiftly, or so smooth as he. 

Like fiery steed—from stage to stage 
He bears us on—from youth to age, 
Then plunges in the fearful sea 

Of fathomless Eternity. 





ANOTHER FLARE-UP AT THE PARK THEATRE. 






tiously denominated the “ Property” room, from some cause or 
from no cause, but merely impelled by an intangible destiny, 
happened to stroll into the building. Scarcely had the unfortu- 
nate man entered the door, when he felt himself suddenly 
seized by the collar, and, amidst sundry angry exclamations 
of “here he is,” “ we have him now,” “he shan’t escape,” 
hurried on to the stage, where a curious sight met his aston- 
ished eyes. 


The hitherto orderly “ properties’ were all assembled, 
and evidently in high debate ; the sheet of copper from which 
stage thunder is usually shaken, was storming violentiy, 
while two or three torches of powdered rozin (very excel- 
lent lightning on a pinch) were flashing about in a most ex- 
cited state ; the spears and banners were in great agitation ; the 
very banquet cups could’nt contain themselves (to-be-sure 
they never did contain anything, so that was no wonder;) the 
supernumerary swords were as ill-tempered as possible, nay, 
the very guns and pistols, downright rusty, swore that they 
would go off of their own accord, (which they usually did by- 
the-way, for who ever knew a stage gun to fire when it was 
wanted—like obstinate servants, youcan’t discharge them un- 
less they please to go.) With intense astonishment the poor 
custodian gazed on his rebellious subjects, wishing, with all his 
soul, that Stage-manager Barry were there to awe them into 
submission. He wasn't long in suspense as to their intentions, 
for an odd boxing-glove deliberately struck out, and hit him a 
plum on the nose. That was the signal; a thick stick next 
started forth and laid itself across his shoulders, the spears 
poked him, the daggers prodded him, the thunder rolled up to 
| him, and the various lightnings flashed in his face. ‘The very 
| swords jumped from their scabbards, slicing small pieces out 
|of him in the most sanguinary manner; and though he was 
| considerably hurt by the conduct of the sticks, yet that of the 








creeping under the legs of a table, but they incontinently 





Reported expressly for the New Mirror. 


Tue furce of example is most astonishing. A greater exem | 


plification could not be found than the effect the recent pro- | 
ceedings among the rats at the Park theatre has had upon | 
the entire establishment. Conversations, committees, hole- | 
and-corner meetings, are held day after day, but generally con- | 
ducted with so much secresy that the public are scarcely ever 
made aware of the facts. 

Not many evenings ago, there was a strong muster of the, 
bor benches, of which nobody knew anything. It appears that 
they resent exceedingly the prospect of being removed. Not) 
being responsible for the political bias of those above them, | 
they naturally expected to be allowed to retain their places in 
quiet. But no—their very neutrality has been urged against | 
them. Inflexible and unyielding, their rigid virtues suit not the | 
taste of modern reformers ; and so, forsooth, they must make | 
way for more easy supporters. We are free to confess that we | 
have fora long time felt keenly the unpleasantness of their | 
position. All we have to say upon the subject is, that if play- | 
house-benches are to be kept in place merely from their apti- | 
tude for support, it will be virtually degrading them to the level 
of tide-waiters and post-office keepers. 

Enough of this. The matter to which we more particularly | 
allude is, we have little hesitation in saying, unparalleled in | 
the drama’s history, but we restrain our rising indignation, and 
proceed, as calmly as we can, to chronicle the scene of riot. 

The public may, or may not, be aware that sundry impor- 
tant changes are contemplated in the ordering of the Park 
theatre, both externally and internally. Well, it sect. that 
this determination on the part of the powers that be has 
aroused the ire of the subordinates, which, smouldering for 
some time, has, we regret to say, at last broken out into actual 
rebellion. The national and unobserved line of conduct pur- 
sued by the rats is now matter of history, but little did we 
dream that.so inflammatory an example should so quickly be 
followed by other and more important components of the 
establishment. 


Last Thursday, at about half-past three in the afternoon, the 





kicked him away; then he flung himself into an “old arn 
chair,” but it tilted indignantly, and pitched into him as it 
pitched him out; at last, finding himself half-murdered, he 
roared for quarter. ‘ What have I done?” said he. “What's 
the meaning of this conduct?’ “ What have you done ?” said 
a stuffed figure, used by Ellsler in one of her ballets, and, 
consequently, puffed up by cotton and the association. “ What 
does itmean? Are not youand your ungrateful employers 
in a league to get rid of us? Look at me; am I not as young 
and as fit for duty as ever? Is there not as much stuff in me 
as when I divided the applause with Fanny the divine? Am 
I made of a stick, thou man of my talking contemporaries, eh!’ 
“ Or am I superannuated ?” sharply exclaimed a Macbeth dag- 
ger, with pointed emphasis. “Can I not help to murder 
Shakspeare as effectually as ever I did, by the corpse of 
Bacchus?” for having been so much in ruffian society it had 
acquired a habit of using “ strange oaths.” “Shaking his blade 
at the trembling custodian, “I should like to daggerotype you 
in a way the sun couldn’t manage—no how he could fix it.” 

They were about again to fall on him, when he implored a 
truce. ‘‘ Don’t be such fools,” said he ; “its true we’re going 
to have a general turn out, but its only of the rubbish! Do 
any of you fancy yourselves belonging to that worthless class?” 
Crafty appeal to their amour propre. Of course they all exclaim- 
ed “Certainly not!” “ Very well, then,” he continued, “its 
all right. You shall every one of you be provided for, cleaned 
up, polished and beautified until there wont be looking-glasses 
enough for you to see yourselves reflected in.” “Is thisa 
fact ?”’ said Elisler’s compatriot. “Upon the honour of a man 
of property,” replied our friend. “Then I, for one, beg to 
apologize, and if I don’t lie,” continued the lay-figure, “the 
rest of my companions will follow my example.” They all 
instantly made the amende honorable in their humblest, request- 
ing the custodian to goimmediately to “ Windusts” and estah- 
lish a liquor, putting it to their account, which he has often 
done before, no doubt, and, inasmuch as this unpleasant affair 
is amicably arranged, we think we may be justified in assert- 
ing that justice is going to be satisfied, and Rome is very likely 


— cut him still more deeply. He tried to escape by 





respected custodian of that portion of the theatre, rather ambi- | 





to be free. B. 
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THE EXILE TO HIS SISTER. 


As streams at morn, from seas that glide, 

Rejoicing on their sparkling way, 
Will turn again at eventide, 

To mingle with their kindred spray : 
E’en so the currents of the soul, 

Dear sister, wheresoe’er we rove, 
Will backward to our country roll, 

The boundless ocean of our love. 


Yon northern star, now burning bright, 
The guide by which the wave-tost steer, 
Beams not with more devoted light, 
Than does thy love, my sister dear. 
From stars above the streams below 
Receive the glory they impart ; 
So, sister, do thy virtues glow 
Within the mirror of my heart. 





CONFIDENTIAL. 


We are making a study of this big book of a city we live 
in. We mean, in good time, to peruse it all—its blotted 
passages no less than the lines of it which fall in pleasant 
places. And we'll tell you what we think of it as we go 
along. Not with shovel and pickaxe. Order is a law of 
industry, and industry, as the child of sin, we virtuously 
abhor. We shall read this great book, as we do every- 
thing else—in the style of the antelapsarians—idly and 
paradise-wise. The ant and the “ little busy bee” were un- 
known to Adam and Eve, it may be safely conjectured ; and 
we scorn to take them for models, as enjoined in the 
primer. Butterflies forever! We shall flit from flower to 
flower, and tilt upon any stem that we fancy will support 
us—as do these full-dress and faineant gentlemen of no care. 
Pray expect nothing in particular! Stand ready to hop off. 
Any perfume that comes down the wind may tempt us to 
follow its invisible track back—for so butterflies detect the 
self-betraying flowers of Paradise. (Though, for this zig- 
zag-ery in our courses it is, that we butterflies are called 
volatile and capricious—as if we had no right, in our own 
way, to follow our more spiritual and finer noses! And to 
be blamed, too, for imitating, as far as in us lies, the inno- 
cent nothing-to-do-ity of angels!) 

But, the animated book of Manhattan. Turn we to a plain 
passage, on which we were just now pondering. 

There seems to us a poor economy of the animal spirits 
in the mode of life of the New-Yorkers. Let us take a sin- 
gle example, for the convenience of our over-worked ad- 
jectives and pronouns. 

Mr. Splitfig, the eminent wholesale grocer, is at the age 
of virtue—thirty-five. He rises in the morning at half. 
past seven, makes so much of his toilet as appears above 
the table-cloth, and makes his breakfast of the morn- 
ing paper, a nibble at a roll, and coffee at discretion. 
He is too newly up to eat—too recently arrived from the 
- spiritual land of dreams, as my adorable friend Lyra would 
express it. He is grave and quiet. The sobriety of a fif- 
teen hours’ fast is upon him—for he has not eaten meat 
since yesterday at three. Refreshed by sleep, however, and 
cheerful after his coffee, he draws on his walking seldom. 
alluded-tos, and goes out to be gone till dinner. At eleven 
or thereabouts, his spirits begin to flag. He would rather 
not see a friend except on business, for he hates the trouble 
of talking. Debts and peccadilloes lie at the bottom of the 
stomach, and his heart drops down to them for want of a 
betweenity of beefsteak. He begins to be faint-ish, but he 
is principled against lunching or drinking before dinner, 
and by one o’cluck his animal spirits have sunk into his 





boots, and, from that time till three, he is a dispirited fag, 
going through with his habitual routine of business, but, of 
a civil word or a smile as incapable as Caliban. It is while 
the chambers of his head are thus unlighted and untenant- 
ed, however, that the most of his friends and acquaintances 
see him and judge of his capacity for entertainment. He 
speaks to fifty people in the course of those two exhausted 
hours, and speaks sullenly and coldly, and, of these fifty, 
not one considers that 


“the very road into his kindness”’ 


lies over a floating bridge of comestibles which has sunk 
with an unnatural ebb.tide. What says Menenius, the 
rough and wise 7— 
“ He had not dined : 

The veins unfilled, the blond is cold, and then 

We pout upon the morning ; are unapt 

To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff’d 

These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fasts.” 

But, at three, Mr. Splitfig dines—and as he gives them 
something to stand on, his spirits jump up and look out of 
his eyes. His tongue feels the moisture at its root, and 
grows flowery, and the one man who sits opposite to the 
unctuous grocer at table thinks him the best of fellows. 

Splitfig keeps a trotter, and, after dinner, happy and agree- 
able, he jumps into his wagon, and distributes, along the 
mile-stones and hedges of the Bloomingdale road, smiles 
and good-natured glances, that were much more wisely got 
up four hours earlier in the day and sown among his friends 
for a crop of popularity. To change the similitude, Splitfig 
makes his day’s voyage with a cold boiler, and gets up the 
steam on arriving at the wharf! 

Not so Monsieur Toutavous, the French importer. 
Toutavous takes a cup of coffee at waking, and on the 
strength of it, dresses, reads the papers, and writes the two 
or three business-letters which require the coolest head. 
He keeps for his own society exclusively the melancholy 
hour or two of every day during which “the stomach is 
apprehensive that the throat is cut,”—the communication 
|is so interrupted. Yet as these un-smiling hours are excel- 
| lent for thought and calculation, he so shapes his business 
| that he can pass them, alone, witl out inconvenience. He 
|has taken his coffee, observe, but he has not breakfasted. 
| At eleven, he goes to Delmonico’s on his way to the 
“shop.” <A beefsteak and a pint of claret dress his coun- 
tenance in smiles, and invigorate his fingers for the friend- 
ly clasp exacted by courtesy. He gets to his counting- 
house a little before twelve, enters upon the hard work of 
the day with a system alert and lively, and impresses every- 
body whom he sees with the idea that he is born to good 
fortune and has the look of it, and is a good fellow with no 
distrust of his credit nor of himself. Sensible, of Touta- 
vous—is it not? 

Pity, we say again, that the personal, physical economies 

| are so little regarded among us. The ladies lack also a 
| little ‘* fern-seed in their ears,” but we would not put them 
| off with the tail of a paragraph. We have, for them, a 
| chapter in lavender. Not of our own devising altogether ! 
A superb female Machiavel whom we once knew, who 
came always to a ball at three in the morning, fresh as a 
gose-bud after a night’s sleep, entrancing you with her dewy 
coolness when everybody else was hot and weary—she, 
| capable of this brilliant absurdity, once discoursed to us on 
| the economies of heart-breaking. We will show you the 
| trick some day. Meantime, salaam! 








“ As much good stay with thee as go with me!” 
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